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Our exciting /format frame is constructed 
from twin aluminium strips moulded into 
double thickness karrimat material with extra 
protective padding. It fits into a special frame 
pocket and is additional to the chevron- 
stitched padded back. 

The /format can be shaped to fit you 
personally. It enhances the superb comfort of 
the “bodyhuggers” and, coupled with the 
precisely located harness attachment points, 
ensures maximum stability in action. It’s tough, 
malleable and doubles as a bivi seat 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, 

Alexandria. N S W. 2015. 

Phone: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 

For further details, contact Dept, k 


The /format is only one of many important 
design improvements to the Alpiniste. 

Others are:- 

* A new extendable flap. * A new ‘S’ cut 
back for stability and comfort. * A rising base 
to keep the load close to the body and to reduce 
the risk of the sac catching on steep descents. 

* A narrower, yet thicker, harness for greater 
comfort. * Double riveted haul loop for 
greater security. * The Haston tunnel for hip 
belt storage (illustrated). * Anewshapeanda 
new colour in KS-lOOe... the material specially 
developed for rucsacs by karrimor. 
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We've come a long way in the last four years... 

in our commitment to making a good product even better 


GORE-TEX™ Fabric was introduced in early 1976 through 
qualified manufacturers of garments, tents and sleeping bags. 
With the combined efforts of manufacturers and consumers as 
well as extensive research and development, we have succeeded 
in making a good product even better. 

The occasional "contamination" problem experienced by 
early backpacking and climbing enthusiasts was solved over 18 
months ago. As a result, we were able to dramatically simplify 
care and washing instructions. This development was recently 
followed by breakthroughs in seam sealing technology which 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the time 
the product is manufactured. 

Every day brings exciting new applications that require 
comfortable, waterproof protection. New laminating tech¬ 
niques now permit GORE-TEX Fabric to be used in a variety of 
new applications including running shoes, hiking boots, and X-C 
ski boots. Our search for soft, supple fabrics has made it possible 
to engineer a product that feels and looks as great as it performs. 
All fabrics are ZEPEL finished for long-lasting good looks. 

GORE-TEX Fabric is not a miracle product. Developed 
through advanced technology, it is the most breatheable, 
completely waterproof and windproof fabric in existence. 
Consumers should recognize that under certain weather 

HPiL 


conditions and activity levels it is possible and even probable that 
there will be some condensation regardless of what you are 
wearing. GORE-TEX Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection. 

GORE-TEX gear manufactured by: 

Dive'n'Surf 35 Boston Road Torquay 
Victoria 3228 (052) 61 2719 
J&H Agencies PO Box 5 Campbell 
ACT 2601 (062)489294 
Macpac Wilderness Equipment PO Box 33015 
Christchurch New Zealand (3) 488647 
Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 224 Barry Pde 
Brisbane Old 4000 (07) 52 8804 
Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 247 Rawson St 
Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 
Rip Curl Pty Ltd 101 Geelong Rd Torquay 
Victoria 3228 (052) 612904 
Wilderness Equipment 47 Henry St (PO Box 83) 

Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 
Trade enquiries: W L GORE & ASSOCIATES (UK) LTD 
PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 
™GORE-TEX IS A TIMDEMARK OF W. L GORE & ASSOCIATES 













SLEEP ING 

OUT 


Let the Professionals Be \our Guide. 



Choosing the right sleeping 
bag is important. It can be 
vital. For over thirty years, 
adventurers, trekkers and 
campers around the world have 
been depending on the 
Arthur Ellis Fairy down range. 
From ice caps to Everest. 

And that’s your 
guarantee of the widest range 
and the right sleeping bag to 
meet your needs. 

“/ have used Arthur Ellis 
bags for my entire association 
with the mountains. I’ve done 
my best to destroy two ‘ Everest ’ 
sleeping bags. They survived.” 

- Bill Denz 


“Even after complete 
immersion in sea water during 
the Fiordland Kayak 
Expedition, the Trapper sleeping 
bag, though damp to the feel, 
retained its insulation and 
kept me warm.” 

- Paul Caffyn 

Arthur Ellis makes 
specialist and multi-purpose 
bags filled with down, 
synthetics or a combination of 
both (each have separate 
advantages). Four different 
methods of construction ensure 
an even wider choice. Our free 
brochure, ‘Sleeping Out’, 
explains which model is best 
for you (it’s available at sports 
and specialty stores, or send 
the Coupon). 

\ou don’t need to be a 
mountaineer to appreciate the 
value of a good sleeping bag. 


A Fairydown sleeping bag 
will last a lifetime. It could 
also save your life. 

What more could you 
ask for? 

“ There is simply no 
question that our survival and 
complete lack of any frostbite 
was due to the quality of our 
clothing and sleeping bags. They 
performed above expectation.” 

- Peter Hillary 


Rest assured, it’s Fairydown. / 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
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1978 

i m JUNIOR KAYAKS 
i m SINGLE KAYAKS 
i m SURF KAYAKS 
9 m DOUBLE KAYAKS 
i m CANADIAN CANOES 
CANADIAN CANOES 
m CANADIAN SPECIALS 
) m CANADIAN CANOES 


Drop in or 
write to 


Rosco Canoes, 382 Lutwycne Rd., 
Windsor, Q. 4030 


Please send me a canoe price list 


"The best" 

- cruising canoes 
and kayaks. 
Designed 

and manufactured 
by canoeists for 
canoeists 


SO, you WANT ADVENlUREf 




w£ll maKfi. up your Mind.' 

qk\ iP yoa decide you do... 
.WeVe got if-. . . 

Wl ^ unbelievable, coonfr-a, Qll 

incredible. walKSshi/cesicMbs 
c liPfscaUnq^aterFa I Is, 


7 days from $259.00 



Come on join the great escape 

Carnarvon Lodge via Rolleston Qld 4702 
Phone Carnarvon Gorge 3 or (075) 33 3566 


Cr/^s-y|e\/e goTifaW. 


Midweek special all inclusive 

5 nights from $135.00 Weekend from $55.00 
Lamington National Park 
Beechmont via Nerang Qld 4211 Ph 075 33 3521 



















We can offer you \ 
a variefy of fully 
equipped courses V. 
under the guidance of ». 
experienced instructors. 

These courses are 4 

designed to provide 
you with all the necessary 
wilderness skills: 

ABSEILING: 

1- day course in 
modern techniques. 

CANYONING: 

A wide range of 1- 
day trips taking in 
Liloing to cascading 
abseils, including the 
Claustral and Danae 
Brook canyons. 

WILDERNESS SKILLS: 

A seven day course, 
teaching you how to travel 
safely and confidently in 
the back country-including 
“Flight into the Blue Breaks". 
ROCKCLIMBING: 

2- day introductory course. 
We also conduct fully 
equipped and guided treks, 
from one to four days, into 
the Blue Mountains area. 

ONLY LIMITED PLACES 
AVAILABLE IN EACH COURSE. 



NOW A DIVISION OF 
PADDY PALLIN PTY. LTD. 

For further information, and 
free colour brochure, contact 
Blue Mountains Expeditions. 
69 Liverpool Street, Sydney 
NSW 2000. Ph: (02) 264 2685. 


Wildldeas 

A Time for Action 


• IT'S NO LONGER JUST A MATTER FOR 
‘greenies’ and ‘wilderness freaks’; if in¬ 
deed it ever was. The situation is, simp¬ 
ly, that the wild and beautiful places 
which readers of this magazine 
presumably enjoy and count on for their 
recreation and, increasingly, their 
livelihood, are disappearing forever and 
will cease to exist if we don’t do 
something about it now. 

Consider what we have lost in as 
short a period as the last 20 years. The 
destruction of Lake Pedder and its sur¬ 
roundings is an obvious example, but 
most other remote areas, particularly in 
New South Wales and Victoria, are not 
the wild places they were. Roads, logg¬ 
ing, ski resorts, ‘fire protection’, mining, 
wanton flooding and other examples of 
the effects of greed, stupidity and 
apathy have seen to that. The north-east 
Victoria we loved as a wild place in the 
1960s is a hollow travesty of wilderness 
riddled with roads, decimated forests 
and motor vehicles. And this trend is not 
slowing down. 

A crisis point has been reached. 
Queensland and New South Wales rain¬ 
forests are under desperate threat from 
loggers, and their glorious beaches from 
mining interests. The wealthy resort¬ 
skiing lobby appears determined to 
‘build out’ the entire Kosciusko National 
Park. In Victoria, the Grampians are at 
stake. In other states, too, the caring 
minority are fighting to retain the ir¬ 
replaceable. Nowhere is the fight more 
desperate, nor the stakes higher, than in 
South-west Tasmania, the jewel in the 
crown of Australian wilderness. The 
natural beauty of the entire island 
seems to be in a state of siege, but 
perhaps the most crucial of all battles is 
that of the Franklin and Gordon rivers. 

Put at its crudest, it is in our interest, 
as wilderness users, to do something. 
But, more altruistically, we have the 
privilege to share the benefits of an ir¬ 
replaceable heritage — it is our respon¬ 
sibility to see that these benefits con¬ 
tinue to exist for others. Each of us can 
and must do something now to prevent 
the disappearance of this heritage. Ac¬ 
tion is possibly best achieved through 
active support of a major conservation 
body such as the Australian Con¬ 
servation Foundation (672B Glenferrie 
Road, Hawthorn, Vic 3122) or the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society (129 
Bathurst Street, Hobart, Tas 7000). 
Cash donations and/or voluntary work 
for these organizations and letters to 
local members of parliament on relevant 
conservation issues are ways in which 
we can all help. (Only contributions to 
the ACF are tax deductible. If you wish 


to make a tax deductible donation in 
respect of TWS activities, give it to the 
ACF with the stipulation that it be used 
in this way.) Wild is contributing $200 of 
advertising in this issue to these 
organizations and we are using part of 
our editorial pages to press for the 
preservation of the little that is left. We 
hope you will join us. 

We can no longer leave it to the in¬ 
volved few to fight for wilderness. Either 
we, the ‘busy majority', join the fight or 
we give up our interest in wilderness ac¬ 
tivities: sooner than we realize we may 
not have the choice. 

Good News for 
W//c/ Contributors 

• FROM THE OUTSET, OUR PHILOSOPHY 
at Wild has been to provide good value to 
those without whose support we cannot 
exist: our readers, advertisers and con¬ 
tributors. For the first two groups we 
have sought to do this by producing a 
publication of integrity and professional 
standard at the lowest possible cover 
price. Our advertising rates have also 
been unusually, perhaps uniquely, low 
for a publication of this type and circula¬ 
tion. 

We obviously expect to go on improv¬ 
ing Wild. Each issue to date has been 
larger and, hopefully, better than its 
predecessor. Judging by the positive 
response of our readers and adver¬ 
tisers, and the degree of imitation of 
Wild by other publications, it is apparent 
that after only two issues Wild has 
already achieved a high level of accep¬ 
tance. 

That this has happened is testimony 
to the support, vision and extremely 
hard work of many people, both known 
and unknown to us. It has also been due 
to a policy of vigorous cost control. Cost 
savings have included savings in the 
payments we at Wild have made to 
ourselves and to our contributors. 

From the outset, our stated policy 
towards our contributors has been to 
systematically increase their rates of 
payment as we were able to do so, and a 
considerable increase was made for 
contributions to this issue. Now we are 
pleased to be able to announce, 
somewhat earlier than expected, that 
from our next issue our payments to 
contributors will be at commercial 
levels. 

We thank our contributors for their 
outstanding response and look forward 
to a continuing flow of interesting, high 
quality and well illustrated material. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor & Publisher 
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Illustrated is the JanSport ROCK 
STANDARD, one of a new range of internal 
frame packs. Some features of this pack are 
as follows: 

• Adjustable harness system for body heights 
from 1620mm to 1860mm. 

• Load control straps and compression straps. 

• Lashing ladders on sides. 

• Fastex buckles and large leather lashing 
patches. 

• JanSport crossed-stave internal frame 

• Made of heavy duty Ballistic Cloth 1 ™ to 
stand up to all kinds of weather and wear. 

• Weight; 2.15 kg ^Capacity; 75,855 cu cm 


JanSport Dealers: 

ADELAIDE: Scout Shop-Outdoor Centre 
BRISBANE: Jim the Backpacker 
BURNIE: Tuff Wear CANBERRA: Bushgear 
HOBART: Scout Shop-Outdoor Centre 
FREMANTLE: Wilderness Equipment 
MELBOURNE: Bush and Mountain Sports, 
Bushgear, Eastern Mountain Centre 
SYDNEY: Mountain Equipment 


We’ve got Melbo 


THE WILDERNESS 


42 Pascoe Vale 
300 


JanSport produces a fine range of packs, 
tents, and garments for the dedicated 
bushwalker, climber, and ski tourer, by 
people also dedicated to the pursuit o'f 
wilderness adventure. 







Wild Information 


• Rainforest in Jeopardy. The Canon- 
dales Ranges in the Melany area of 
Queensland are in danger of having a 
large part of their untouched rainforests 
logged. This biologically important 
region has been a refuge for rainforest 
species in past dry periods and is a 
habitat of the Marsupial Frog 
(Rheobatrachus Silus) which breeds its 
young in its stomach and regurgitates 

I them. 

Dave Moss 

• More Ski Tourists. In our previous 
issue we referred to a group of 
Australian ski tourers to visit the USA in 
1982. We have since learned that a 
Queensland outfit, which has another 
party leaving for the USA at about the 
same time, organized similar trips in 

] 1976 and 1977. 

• Paddling Their Own. An army team 
from Townsville, Queensland, led by Ma¬ 
jor Ben Lans is planning a major expedi¬ 
tion in South-west Tasmania this sum¬ 
mer. Called ‘Operation Olegas 
Truchanas’ after the famous Tasmanian 
wilderness explorer, photographer and 

I conservationist, the trip will involve 
three small parties linked only by radio, 
independently rafting the Franklin, Jane 
and Gordon rivers to meet at Butler 
Island on the Gordon. 

The soldiers have a long history of 
canoeing many north Queensland rivers 
such as the Tully, Mitchell and Herbert. 
They spent 18 months planning this trip. 
Training involved experienced canoeists 
getting used to ‘Rubber Duckies’, the 
big yellow one-man rafts that handle 
rapids so well but at times seem to have 
minds of their own. 

A film crew is to accompany the ex¬ 
pedition and we hope to have more in¬ 
formation and pictures in a later issue. 

Mai Booth 

• Walls Record Broken. The Katoom- 
ba — Kanangra Walls record has been 
broken by Peter Treseder of the Three 
Peaks Walking Club. Peter did the job in 
6 hours 46 minutes, the previous record 
set by Ray Jerrems being 7 hours 16 
minutes. 

Nick Gooch 

• Bushwalkers Critical of Police 
Rescue. Early in September the death 
occurred of David Irvine, 16, at 
Margaret Falls near Kanangra Walls. 
Margaret Falls, on Christys Creek, are 
almost 100 metres high and an abseil 
close to the falls would involve about 70 
metres of overhang. 

At about 2 pm, according to Press 
reports, David started abseiling down a 
single 50 metre rope that was apparent- 



Vic Shields going, gone: training for Exercise 
Olegas Truchanas. 

ly knotted to another rope. David stop¬ 
ped when he reached the knot and 
presumably died of hypothermia. The 
two other members of the party left the 
scene at 5.30 pm and notified police at 

8.30 pm from Jenolan Caves. The 
Katoomba and Bathurst Police Rescue 
Squads arrived on the Kanangra Road at 

10.30 pm and set out with one member 
of the party, a teacher, to reach the 
falls, but were unable to find their way. 
At 1.30 am Sydney Police Rescue Squad 
arrived and took three hours to reach 
the falls by following a compass bear¬ 
ing. The boy's body was raised at 7.30 
am and taken out by helicopter. 

Fergus Bell, director of the Federa¬ 
tion of Bushwalking Clubs Search and 
Rescue group, later appeared on TV and 
was critical of the time the police took to 
get to the falls. There is a track nearly all 
the way to the falls from the Kanangra 
Road and it would take little more than 
an hour to reach them at night by this 
route. He believes that in such cases 
bushwalkers familiar with the area 


should be called in, even if, as in this 
particular rescue, they probably would 
not have reached the victim in time. In 
any future similar situations in the 
Kanangra area, bushwalkers' local 
knowledge may be vital. Margaret Falls 
is, after all, one of the more accessible 
waterfalls in the district. 

Dave Noble 

• Blind in the Bush. The Australian 
Outward Bound School conducted a 
nine-day course for a small group of 
blind people at the National Outward 
Bound School at Tharwa, ACT, in Oc¬ 
tober 1981. 

The programme was designed to pro¬ 
vide opportunities to develop self 
reliance and individual independence. 

Outward Bound conducts a variety of 
courses for young people and adults. 
The courses are designed to give people 
a better understanding of themselves 
through challenging outdoor ex¬ 
periences. 

For further information write to The 
Australian Outward Bound Foundation, 
GPO Box 4213, Sydney, NSW 2001. 

• Winter Walk. Four students from the 
outdoor education course at Victoria’s 
Bendigo College of Advanced Educa¬ 
tion, Tom Daniel, Andrew Lewis, Bob 
Manks and Mark Skinner recently com¬ 
pleted the first winter traverse of Vic¬ 
toria’s Alpine Track from Walhalla to Mt 
Kosciusko, in New South Wales. A fifth 
member, Jack Langedyke, was forced 
to withdraw with frost-bite at Mt 
Hotham. The traverse took 32 days, 
many of which were spent on snow 
shoes. 

• Mt Bogong Death. As winter drew to 
a close, the frozen body of a lone walker 
was found near the pole line at Rocking 
Stone Saddle on Mt Bogong. (See map 
on page 49 of previous issue.) It turned 
out to be that of Elmore Backen, aged 
40. Mr Backen was an experienced 
bushman who had climbed Bogong on a 
number of occasions and was well- 
equipped at the time of his death. His 
heavy pack contained snow shoes. It is 
understood that police are considering 
the possibility that he may have been 
overcome by sudden illness, possibly a 
heart attack. 

• Mt Arapiles Residents. With the re¬ 
cent upsurge of interest in rockclimbing 
in Australia a group of climbers has ‘set 
up home’ at popular Mt Arapiles in 
western Victoria. 

One of the most colourful 'residents’ 
is a 58 year old Englishman, Dennis 
Kemp. Old enough to be grandfather of 
many of them, he delights local climbers 
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SKIING 

HHi 



I mm S1IPHINSDH 

Skiing the 
High Plains 

ANNOUNCING - 

forthcoming publication of a worthy 
successor and companion volume to 
Harry Stephenson’s best seller - 
CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF THE 
HIGH PLAINS, (with sales now climbing 
towards 10,000 copies) - 


SKIING THE HIGH PLAINS 
A History of 

Ski Exploration in Victoria 

The new volume, copiously illustrated, 
tells of all the early exploratory winter 
trips - the first ascents of Feathertop 
and Buffalo - the first visit to, and 
crossings of the Bogong High Plains - 
the first ascent and first traverse of Mt 
Bogong - Bogong and Fainter from the 
Tawonga side - Mt Skene - The Bluff 
and Mt McDonald - Mt Howitt - Mt 
Clear and the Howitt Plains - first cross¬ 
ing from Mt Wellington to Mt Howitt - 
Lake Mountain and Mt Federation - 
ascent of Mt Pinnibar - first visits to 
and development of Mt Buller and Mt 
Stirling - early days on Donna Buang - 
the Baw Baws, and much more. 

Included also, the history of Mt St 
Bernard and Hotham, the development 
of Mt Bogong, pioneering tours by the 
ladies, early types of equipment and 
a deserved tribute to the mountain 
cattlemen and their huts. 

A feature of the volume is a set of 16 
colour plates, 10 x 7 Vt, and three port¬ 
folios each of 16 snow and mountain 
studies,' 10 x 1'A, by three of our finest 
alpine photographers - P.E.’Mick’ Hull, 
Edwin G. Adamson and O.H.’Mick’ 
McCutcheon. 


All articles have been written by the men 
who made the trips and include maps of 
their routes. The book provides a 
worthy record of the history of ski 
exploration in Victoria, and will become 
a collector’s item. 



Pre-publication orders for copies auto¬ 
graphed and numbered should be sent to 
GRAPHIC BOOKS, P.O.Box 229, 
Malvern, 3144. Price $17.70 (posted). 
Copies of CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF 
THE HIGH PLAINS are still available at 
$15.00 (posted) from the same address. 



HEADING 


AWAY? 



EMC- 


Why not call in to our shop at Heathmont, situated in 
Melbourne’s eastern suburbs? We stock a wide range of 
top quality gear for the casual and dedicated walking, 
cross country skiing and climbing enthusiast. 

115 Canterbury Road Heathmont 3155 729 7787 









Dennis Kemp, top, and ‘Horsham Bruce'. Photos 
Glenn Tempest, top, and John Chapman 

with his good-natured enthusiasm. Den¬ 
nis has climbed for 31 years and main¬ 
tains an extremely respectable climbing 
standard — about grade 20. He retired 
early almost two years ago to make an 
extended world climbing tour. He has 
climbed at a number of our climbing 
areas and, despite the wettest winter on 
record at Mt Arapiles has spent much of 
his time in Australia there. Dennis hopes 
to return, from a short trip to England, 
for more climbing, in Tasmania, in 1983. 

Another colourful (part-time) 'resi¬ 
dent' is Malcolm Matheson. Better 
known as ‘Horsham Bruce’, after the 
nearby town where he lives, he exudes a 
‘country boy’ image par excellence and 
is enjoying a rapid rise to the top in 
Australian rockclimbing. ‘HB’ left exten¬ 
sive culture shock and a string of colour¬ 
ful stories in the wake of his recent suc¬ 
cessful visit to the USA’s main rock- 
climbing areas. 

• Grampians National Park. In 

September, Victoria’s Land Con¬ 


servation Council released its Proposed 
Recommendations for the area which 
includes the Grampians Ranges, the 
finest natural area in western Victoria, 
and Mt Arapiles. 

The proposals have raised a storm of 
protest from conservationists, 
bushwalkers and climbers for a number 
of reasons: 1 Significant parts of the 
Grampians, including some of the most 
visited areas, have been omitted from 
the proposed Grampians National Park. 
For example, 89 per cent of the com¬ 
mercial timber species in the area is 
outside the proposed park. 2 The LCC 
has recommended four permanent logg¬ 
ing areas deep within the proposed 
park, a step which could lead to the 
highly undesirable precedent of logging 
within National Parks. 3 The important 
climbing/recreational area of Mt 
Arapiles is recommended to be included 
in a State Park, but the outlying feature, 
Mitre Peak (which is a significant part of 
the Mt Arapiles area) is not included 
because it was not included in the study 
area. 

Submissions in respect of the Propos¬ 
ed Recommendations were not ac¬ 
cepted after 16 November 1981. 

• ANZSES Expedition. The Australian 
and New Zealand Scientific Exploration 
Society, derived from the British 
Schools Exploration Society which was 
founded in 1932, was formed in 1977. 
Each year the Society launches a five- 
week scientifically orientated expedition 
for young men and women into virtually 
unexplored areas of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The fifth major expedition will be held 
from late December 1982 to late 
January 1983 in South-west Tasmania, 
and leadership applications are now be¬ 
ing considered. Prospective scientific 
leaders should be masters or doctorate 
candidates with experience in field 
observations and team leadership. 

Expedition members should be aged 
between 17 and 23, preferably with 
some experience in bushwalking, 
canoeing, camping, orienteering or 
rockclimbing, and be able to work in 
some of the earth/life sciences. 

Enquiries regarding leadership or ex¬ 
pedition positions should be made to 
The Executive Officer, ANZSES, PO Box 
174, Albert Park, Vic 3206. 

• Canoe Day. In October, Adelaide’s 
normally placid River Torrens was the 
site for a display day conducted by the 
South Australian Recreational Canoeing 
Association. With the emphasis on en¬ 
couraging families and newcomers to 
take up the activity, there were displays 
and demonstrations. True to the ‘Life Be 
In It’ spirit, some 400 people had a go at 
paddling canoes of all types. If you are 
interested in the Association write to 
The Secretary, PO Box 320, Brighton, 
5048. 

Quentin Chester 


• Marathon Paddle. On the subject of 
canoeing, a 25 year old South 
Australian, Ron Bath, is currently at¬ 
tempting to paddle the Murray River 
from the Hume Dam to the Murray 
mouth. A remarkable feat, especially as 
Ron is a paraplegic. One aim of the epic 
paddle is to raise funds for Red Cross 
and the disabled. 

QC 

• Conservation Director Retires. The 

director of South Australia’s Con¬ 
servation Centre, Jim Tedder, is to retire 
after nearly seven years in the job. He 
has been a key spokesman on con¬ 
servation issues during a period of in¬ 
creased public concern about local en¬ 
vironments. One of Mr Tedder’s recently 
quoted warnings referred to the future 
of South Australia's National Parks: 
‘Unless we provide more adequate 
management for existing parks, a 
number are going to be seriously 
degraded in the next few years.’ 

QC 

• Guide to Flinders Walking. The re¬ 
cent publication of Flinders Ranges 
Walks is welcome news for walkers 
keen to find out more about this fine 
region. Edited by local walker Peter 
Beer, this booklet contains informative 
trip notes together with maps and the 
occasional photo of popular walks in the 
various areas that make up the Flinders 
Ranges. The book is available from the 
Conservation Centre, 310 Angas Street, 
Adelaide, 5000. (RRP $3.00). 

QC 

• Kangaroo Island. The fate of the last 
major unprotected high rainfall 
bushland in South Australia is still in the 
balance. With over 75 per cent of the 
State’s native bushland already 
destroyed, public concern over the 
Gosse crown lands on western 
Kangaroo Island has been strong. This 
area, adjoining the Flinders Chase 
National Park, has been threatened with 
clearing for marginal agriculture. 

It is likely that when a Government 
decision is finally madfe, the bushland 
will remain 'unallocated crown land’, 
due to restraints on the National Parks 
and Wildlife Service. 

Callum McEachern 

• Tasmanian Conservation News. In 

Tasmania, when it rains -it pours. And 
the long-standing debate over the fate of 
the Franklin and Lower Gordon Rivers in 
the wild South-west has become a 
storm. Following the announcement of 
the formation of the Wild Rivers 
National Park in July this year, the State 
Labor Government buckled to pressure 
from the pro-Franklin flooding forces by 
conceding a referendum on the dams 
issue. But it excluded the ‘no dams’ op¬ 
tion from the ballot paper, despite an 
earlier pledge from the Premier to the 
contrary. From opinion polls it became 
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clear that this would effectively disen¬ 
franchise the 36 per cent who favor no 
more dams, the referendum (when we 
went to press) to consist of a clear 
choice between either the Gordon- 
below-Franklin or the Gordon-above- 
Olga scheme, both of which are in the 
heart of the South-west. 

The general feeling in the community 
is that a referendum which excludes the 
dam option is undemocratic, and can 
resolve nothing. Whatever the result, 
the battle to keep the last wild rivers run¬ 
ning free will continue. 

This summer may also see a major 
onslaught on the South-west wilderness 
from both the forest and the mining in¬ 
dustries. The Forestry Commission is 
gearing up to begin clear-felling the 
forests of the Picton, Weld and Huon 
valleys in a forestry project which would 
reduce the South-west wilderness by 30 
per cent. These operations would be 
visible from majestic Federation Peak in 
the Eastern Arthurs Range and from the 
eastern end of the popular South Coast 
Track. 



Reeds Peak and Lake Rhona in the Denison Range: 
within the area covered by the Shell mining 
application. Peter Tyler 


On the mining front, the corporate 
giant, Shell, is reported to have applied 
for an exploration licence over the spec¬ 
tacular Vale of Rasselas — Denison 
Range area (which is understood to be 
already threatened by logging ac¬ 
tivities). It is reported that BHP has also 
applied for a licence covering 1,000 
square kilometres, much of it overlapp¬ 
ing the Mt Bobs, Mt Picton and Weld 
Valley areas. 

The Tasmanian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service, like the famed orange- 
bellied parrot, is an endangered 
species. The Tasmanian Government 
commissioned an independent in¬ 
vestigation into the possibility of merg¬ 


ing several Government Departments 
responsible for land management. The 
investigator is reported to have recom¬ 
mended the amalgamation of the Lands 
Department and the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service. This, many con¬ 
servationists feel, would submerge the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service with 
its strong conservation bias in a more 
development orientated Lands Depart¬ 
ment. They regard this as a cost-cutting 
exercise which would deprive 
Tasmania’s wild and scenic regions of a 
strong individual voice in the 
bureaucracy. 

Many conservationists feel that the 
proposed Norfolk Ranges National Park 
on Tasmania’s west coast will be whittl¬ 
ed away if the Lands Department and 
mining companies have their way. It is 
reported that Abnigno Ltd wants to con¬ 
struct a road to Interview River at the 
southern end of the proposed park. The 
road would also cut across the rain¬ 
forests of the Pieman River State 
Reserve. The Norfolk Ranges are flank¬ 
ed by the Southern Ocean and beaches 
with extensive dune systems and 
Aboriginal middens. The area is controll¬ 
ed by the Lands Department, a senior 
officer from which is reported to have 
told a Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
meeting ‘Well, you just have to accept 
these losses’. 

A proposal for a Douglas River 
National Park on Tasmania’s east coast 
has been drawn up by the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society to protect the last 
major stand of dry sclerophyll forest in 
Tasmania from logging. The area 
features a sandstone gorge, tributary 
waterfalls, a remnant of east coast rain¬ 
forest and many rare plants. The region 
is understood to be within the woodchip 
concession of the giant APPM and the 
coal exploration lease of Shell. Despite 
this there are high hopes for the preser¬ 
vation of the area. 

Bob Burton 

• Cycling for a Cause. In January 
1981 the Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
organized the biggest cycle tour ever 
held in Tasmania when 60 cyclists 
showed their support for the con¬ 
servation of Tasmania’s western rivers 
in a ‘Ride for the Rivers’. The ride took 
two weeks and the route was from 
Hobart to Strahan, via the east and 
north-west coasts. 

A similar ride is being organized for 
1982. It is hoped it will create even more 
public interest and that even more 
cyclists will take part. Information may 
be obtained from the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society, 129 Bathurst 
Street, Hobart 7000. 

Paul Dimmick 

• New Zealand Conservation Victory. 

In late September New Zealand con¬ 
servationists won an eleventh-hour vic¬ 
tory which they rated as the most signifi¬ 
cant in eight years of fighting for native 


forest protection. In a major article, the 
New Zealand Herald reported the 
Government's announcement that it 
would include the South Okarito and 
Waikukupa state forests in the Westland 
National Park (on the west coast of the 
South Island, near the Franz Josef 
Glacier). 

The Government conceded that the 
decision was largely due to pressure 
from the conservation lobby. The deci¬ 
sion means that the ‘mountains-to-the- 
sea’ native forest concept, advocated 
for the region by conservationists for 
many years, has been achieved. 

• China Climb. The British Mt Kongur 
Expedition made the first ascent of Mt 
Kongur (7719 metres), one of the 
world’s highest unclimbed peaks, in 
Sinkiang, the most remote and westerly 
province of China. The summit was 
reached, alpine style, by Peter Board- 
man, Chris Bonington, Al Rouse and Joe 
Tasker on 12 July. Frequent heavy 
snowfalls and ferocious winds made the 
climb much more difficult than the 
climbers had anticipated. The second 
main objective of the expedition was to 
conduct a programme of medical 
research into the reaction of the expedi¬ 
tion members to altitude. 



Peter Boardman and Al Rouse with the summit 
pyramid of Mt Kongur in the background. Chris 
Bonington 

• More on China. Australians Geof 
Bartram, Lincoln Hall, Andy Henderson 
and Tim Macartney-Snape made the 
first ascent of the east face of the east 
summit of Mt Anyemaqen (6282 metres) 
in north-west China. After Hall and 
Macartney-Snape had made a quick 
visit to the main summit (the fourth or 
fifth ascent) the whole party descended 
the six kilometre long and very arduous 
north ridge. 

Lincoln Hall 
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If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 

THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 


Shop 5, Downtowner Mall 
88 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Phone 34 3680 


Wilderness Tours 

Specialists in lightweight hiking 
and camping in South-west 
Tasmania. 

The following trips have been 
planned for the 1981/82 
season: 

Eight-Day South Coast 
Walks depart 27 Dec 81, 16 
Jan 82, 6 Feb 82, 27 Feb 82. 
All inclusive cost Hobart to 
Hobart $300. 

Eight-Day South-west Cape 
area walks depart 3 Jan 82, 
23 Jan 82, 13 Feb 82. All 
inclusive cost Hobart to Hobart 
$350. 

Eight-Day Standing Camps 
at Port Davey commence 
2 Jan 82, 9 Jan 82, 16 Jan 
82. All inclusive cost Hobart to 
Hobart $420. 

For further details contact 
Wilderness Tours 
Arve Road Geeveston 
Tasmania 7116 
Phone (002) 97 1384 


Contributors 


Quentin Chester, Wild's Special Ad¬ 
visor for South Australia, is an active ski 
tourer (not in his home state!) and 
rockclimber. Recently returned from a 
cross country skiing trip to the USA, he 
also leads instruction courses on the 
Bogong High Plains, Victoria. 

His long association with Thor Adven¬ 
ture Equipment in Adelaide, and with 
outdoor instruction activities, makes 
him well-qualified for the demanding 
task of writing our survey of rucksacks 
in this issue. 

Greg Child is a young Sydney climber 
who recently married an American and 
now lives in California. Marriage, 
however, has done nothing to limit his 
activities in the mountains, where he 
excels as a world-class climber and is 
certainly Australia’s leading big wall 
climber. Last June he was a member of 
the small party which climbed Shivling, 
by the first major new route in the 
Himalayas involving Australians. More 
recently he became the first Australian 
to do a new climb on California’s famous 
900 metre wall El Capitan and in so do¬ 
ing joined a select group of the world’s 
leading rockclimbers. 



Long recognized as one of our most 
promising young mountain writers, Greg 
has had numerous articles published in 
climbing publications and is on the way 
to achieving his ambition to be a profes¬ 
sional mountaineer/writer. 

Jane Farrance has been a leading 
figure in canoe education for over a 
decade. She was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Victorian Board of 
Canoe Education and is Chairwoman of 
the Australian Board of Canoe 
Education. 

Jane has been an active competitive 
canoeist and has won Australian Cham¬ 
pionships in sprint racing, slalom and 
white water events. She is a member of 
the Victorian Canoe Centre’s women’s 
polo team and a director of the well 
known business Canoes Plus. 



Bob Geeves has been bushwalking in 
Tasmania’s South-west for over 30 
years. He has done numerous walks in 
rarely visited parts of the South-west 
such as from Port Davey to Macquarie 
Harbour and from Bathurst Harbour to 
the Hartz Mountains. He manages the 
family business Wilderness Tours which 
specializes in lightweight walking and 
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Pioneer Socks 


Made from 70% wool and 30% nylon, Pioneer Socks are machine 
washable and ideal for bushwalking or skiing. Long and short 
Pioneer Socks come in many colours. 

Available at specialist outdoor shops. Trade enquiries: Interknit 
Hosiery Co Ltd Clunes Victoria 3370 (053) 453 200 



OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

212 Liverpool Street Hobart Tasmania 7000 Ph 34 6213 


Tasmania's number one supplier to 

• Walkers* Climbers* Canoeists* Cyclists* Skiers 

Packs: Over 30 packs including Berghaus, Hallmark, Karrimor, Macpac 
and Paddymade. 

Sleeping Bags: Synthetic or down, from SI4 to 8300. Paddymade, 
Fairydown, Purax, Hallmark and others. 

Tents: Agents for Andre Jamet; small hike and mountaineering to family 
tents, on display over two floors of showroom. 

Boots: Walking, climbing and skiing boots. 

Specialist Gear: A full range of climbing gear, canoes, kayaks and 
spray decks, spare parts and accessories, cross country and downhill 
ski gear. 


camping trips in the South-west. The 
Geeves family association with the area 
spans six generations, over 120 years. 

Martin Hawes was born in England in 
1956 and has walked extensively in the 
Tasmanian wilderness since his arrival 
in Australia at the age of twelve. In re¬ 
cent years he has become increasingly 
involved in wilderness conservation and 
related environmental issues, working in 
close association with the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society. After graduating in 
mathematics at the Australian National 
University in 1976, he left academic life 
to work full-time on a photographic pro¬ 
ject in South-west Tasmania — a pro¬ 
ject which culminated recently in the 
publication of his first book, Above Me 
Only Sky. The book includes 51 colour 
photographs and a text in which the 
author describes some of his ex¬ 
periences in the course of more than 
500 days and nights spent in the Tasma¬ 
nian wilderness, discusses the value 
and significance of wilderness and the 
urgent need for its conservation. 

David Neilson has walked and 
photographed extensively in Victoria 
and Tasmania and his book South West 
Tasmania: A Land of the Wild drew at¬ 
tention to the wilderness values and 
need to preserve that part of Tasmania. 
He has also climbed extensively in the 
central Southern Alps and Fiordland 
areas of the South Island of New 
Zealand. 

Since 1975 he has made a number of 
trips to the Andean regions of southern 
South America. On his most recent visit 
he was involved in an expedition which 
sailed a 20 metre yacht from Scotland to 
the Strait of Magellan. Using the yacht 
as a base the group climbed in the Cor¬ 
dillera Darwin in Tierra del Fuego and 
then made a crossing of the Southern 
Patagonian Ice-cap. He is currently 
writing a book on this area. 

Dave Noble, a science teacher living in 
Sydney, was born in New Zealand and 
came to Australia at an early age. He 
began bushwalking in 1972 when he 
joined the Springwood Bushwalking 
Club, though living in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains he has been familiar with the bush 
since childhood. His favourite areas for 
walking are the southern and northern 
Blue Mountains and central and South¬ 
west Tasmania. 

Dave has long regarded canyoning as 
a natural extension of bushwalking and 
was one of the initiators of a new burst 
of canyon exploration that began in 
1976 and led to the discovery of the 
main South Wolgan Canyons. He thinks 
there is still much potential for canyon 
discoveries in the northern Blue Moun¬ 
tains. 

Dave divides his leisure time between 
bushwalking, canyoning, conservation 
issues, cross country skiing and 
wilderness photography. 
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Local gear might be okay for the locals, 

But what about your needs? 

Bushgear has a range of carefully selected 
outdoor equipment for trekkers. 

* Jansport travel packs 
» Climax fibrepile jackets 
» Jansport Thinsulate jackets 
» Climax Wool shirts 
» Lifa Thermal underwear 
► Ryla Norwegian socks 
» Edelrid Kernmantel ropes 
» Raichle Mountain and Walking boots 
And many other quality products. 

Write for our catalogue. 

Check through your requirements with us. 

Bushgear - Fine quality equipment for Australia 
and Overseas Adventure Holidays. 

If you think you can do all your last minute shopping 
in Kathmandu, you might have to rely on a Baskar. 

■^Bushgear 

377 Little Bourke St., Melbourne. 67 3355 CAGA Centre, 38 Akuna St., Canberra. 47 7153 




Pocket Size Pack 


VARIETIES: 

Sliced Lamb with Green Peas. 

Beef and Beans. 

Curried Beef or Savoury Mince with Rice. 
Beef Casserole. 

Macaroni Cheese. 

Sweet and Sour Lamb. 

Chilli Con Carne. *0/H 

Prime Beef Steak. pU- 

Apples — Apricots. 


JUST ADD WATER, HEAT AND SERVE 
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Available from 

Paddy Pallin Outdoor Shops — 

PROCESSED BY: Sydney (NSW), Miranda (NSW), 

ALLIANCE FREEZING COMPANY (SOUTHLAND) LTD. N.Z. Melbourne (Vic), Canberra (ACU 
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Sole Legal 
Australian Agents 
for all Pyranha World 
Championship Boats & 
Expedition Boats. 


Guarantee. 

Pyranha boats have 
descended rivers on 
Everest and conquered 
the world’s largest 
rapids on the Orinoco 
in Venezuela. Canoe 
Equip Hampton, the sole 
Australia agent, builds 
only the top boats the 
world has to offer. 
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1st 1981 Richard Fox in 
9brranha’s new Premier 
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water slalom kayak. 
1st Commonwealth Aug. 
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THE OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


Summer programme in 
TASMANIA 



Pieman River 


Arthurs, Frenchmans Cap, 
Jane River, South Coast 

Specialist advanced 
trips with expert 
leaders in wilderness 

We care about people and the environment. 

Our top leaders will ensure safety, 
challenge, self confidence and enjoyment. 

PO Box 317 Croydon Vic 3136 
(03) 725 9419 


RAFTING 

WALKING 

CLIMBING 



HIGH 

PERFORMANCE PACKS 


Every pack we introduce receives world-wide 
acclaim. Within two years our new internally framed 
“Torre” has become indisputedly the most popular 
alpine pack in Australasia! 

Macpacs are renowned for their comfort and 
carrying ability. Rugged, light, efficiently operated 
and extremely waterproof — they help you make the 
most of your outdoor adventures. 

Whatever your activity, whatever your size, Macpac 
have a pack for you — Soft Packs, Framed Packs, 
Travel Packs or Day Packs. 


^Macpac c Wildetiiess 
Equipment 

Available only from specialist stores. 

• NEW SOUTH WALES:— Mountain Equipment Ltd. • VICTORIA:— Bush 
and Mountain Sports, The Wilderness Shop, Bush Gear. • SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA:— Thor Climbing Equipment. • TASMANIA:— Outdoor 
Equipment, Scout Shop. • A.C.T.:— Paddy Pallin, Bushgear. 
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The South 
Coast Track 



Brian Walters describes the dramatic 
contrasts of Tasmania’s magnificent 
South Coast Track, and local authority 
Robert Geeves gives advice on doing the 
trip yourself. 




• THERE IS A SENSE OF RHYTHM ABOUT 
the South Coast Track: waves rolling on 
to the shore, rain coming and going, the 
swirl of clouds and tossing of ragged 
trees — beach and headland, button 
grass and forest, mountain and lagoon. 
Each day brought morning with its 
routine-and evening with its warmth of 
achievement and relaxed activity. In this 
windswept remoteness life became 
more elemental. 

There were six in our party, and we 
decided to allow a full eight days for our 
walk from Cox Bight to Cockle Creek — 
time to take it easy and get the most 
from the area. Our journey began with a 
stomach-churning flight in a light air¬ 
craft from Hobart to Cox Bight. 

It was raining as we unloaded our 
gear, and the surf was pounding in with 
long, rolling breakers. The plane took off 
from the wet sand, and when it had 
disappeared into the clouds we were 

Osmoridium Beach, left, and plane landing at Cox 
Bight. All photos John Chapman 


alone in the South-west. We were to see 
no-one else for eight days. 

We strolled along the wide, sandy 
beach, savouring the wild and craggy 
place. Crossing the Point Eric headland 
we found a miniature version of many 
headlands to come: a steep, dry, 
western slope followed by a gently grad¬ 
ed eastern slope covered with lush 
green plant life. 

It rained intermittently while the tents 
were set up. Ellaine had organized the 
food, and thanks to her remarkable im¬ 
agination and ingenuity, the menu was 
certainly more varied than any I had ex¬ 
perienced on other walks. 

That night we enjoyed an excellent 
Lebanese meal to the accompaniment 
of the sound of surf, followed by lulling 
conversation around the camp fire. 
Ellaine’s husband, Russell, serenaded 
expertly on a tin whistle, and a full moon 
bathed the beach and ranges beyond 
with a gentle light. 

Early in the evening we discovered 
there was an acute shortage of toilet 
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paper. Not impressed with the possibil¬ 
ity of leaves and grass, one member of 
the party found a sodden roll abandoned 
at the campsite and spent a restful 
evening drying it, a few feet at a time, 
over the camp fire. His popularity for the 
rest of the trip was assured. 

Cox Bight was once the site of tin min¬ 
ing operations. Scattered machinery 
and tailings may still be seen a short 
distance from the beach, but the bush is 
beginning to swallow these signs of a 
past era. 

On our first morning we set out along 
the grey-white sands of the Bight. There 
was an expansive feeling of freedom on 
this wide beach and even splashing and 
wading through the creeks that run 
across it made us feel more involved in 
our surroundings. 

The track became muddy after leav¬ 
ing the beach and we came to button 
grass plains with thigh-deep water 
where the occasional duckboards made 
the going easier. 

Continuing inland, we climbed sharply 
up Red Point Hills. From the top we 
could see Louisa Plains and the Iron- 
bound Range to the east, and an im¬ 


pressive archipelago of craggy islands 
to the south. 

We made our way east, gradually 
descending until we reached the exten¬ 
sive button grass of Louisa Plains. It 


A full moon bathed 
the beach and 
ranges beyond with 
a gentle light. 


was a fine day and the country seemed 
to encourage a relaxed approach, so we 
wandered along, thinking our own 
thoughts or occasionally sharing idle 
conversation. There were splendid 
views of the Ray Range and Mt Louisa, 
as well as the towering Ironbounds. We 
pressed on past the good campsite at 
Louisa Creek, picking our way over the 
log crossing. Marching to the foot of the 
Ironbounds we forded the rushing 


Louisa River in the late afternoon and 
camped in the riverside forest. 

Next day we tackled the Ironbounds, 
the summits shrouded in mist as we set 
out. The climb up the bare western 
slopes was steep and rocky but 
straightforward. Before entering the 
ceiling of cloud I looked back at the 
plains and forests below, spread out like 
a Tolkien map, and watched as occa¬ 
sional rain showers, like silver curtains, 
billowed inland from the Southern 
Ocean. 


I look back at the 
plains and forests 
spread out like a 
Tolkien map. 


We climbed up into the mist, which 
rapidly became wind and rain on the up¬ 
per slopes, and entered the knee¬ 
twisting, ankle-spraining, rain-soaked 
high country. In the cold, scrabbling 
from tree root to mud patch along the 
exposed alpine tops, I did in fact twist 
my knee quite painfully. Fortunately we 
had a doctor in the party. Her reassuring 
treatment and the relaxed pace of the 
walk enabled me to cope with the injury. 

After a dismal lunch at the High Camp 
(I just could not get my stove to work to 
give us a brew) the weather cleared 
unexpectedly and we had an awe- 


Rain showers, like 
silver curtains, 
billowed inland. 


inspiring view of ridges and cliffs plum¬ 
meting to the ocean. It was a novel ex¬ 
perience to be in an alpine environment 
so near the coast. 

The descent took us straight into a 
mossy forest, mysterious, muddy and 
seemingly endless. There were rushing 
torrents, with the track snaking down 
impossible slopes. Trees and ferns 
crowded together, their roots sprouting 
in jumbled abandon. 

At last we heard the surf, and soon 
emerged on to a short stretch of button 
grass plain. That evening we camped at 
Little Deadmans Bay, choosing the 
western end of the cove, rather than the 
somewhat messy campsites around the 
wooden shelter at the eastern end. The 
cove was full of character. An Aboriginal 
midden was a few feet from my tent, and 
it was easy to picture a pirate long boat 
coming ashore to bury treasure. 

Louisa River and, right, Louisa Bay from the 
Ironbounds. 
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Here we had a rest day — enjoying 
the luxury of washed clothes and wash¬ 
ed bodies. There were the tides, the sun¬ 
shine, the waves. Oyster catchers call¬ 
ed plaintively in the gathering dusk. With 
the companionship of friends I felt at 
ease and a part of the rich South-west 
tapestry. 

Next day we continued to the 
breathtaking Prion Beach. We strolled 
along the firm sand for several 
kilometres, sun shining, wind whipping, 
and surf rolling in from the islands. This 


It was easy to 
picture a pirate long 
boat coming ashore 
to bury treasure. 


was an exhilarating place, which had us 
laughing and joking with abandon. 
Ahead were the graceful curves of Pin¬ 
dars Peak and tantalizing glimpses of 
Precipitous Bluff. When we reached 
New River Lagoon we had a fine view of 
Precipitous Bluff soaring skywards, with 
Federation Peak blue on the distant 
horizon. 

It took two trips to cross the lagoon 


Precipitous Bluff looming over Prion Beach. 









and we were grateful for the row-boats 
provided. Those waiting were entertain¬ 
ed by the antics of Phil (our or¬ 
nithologist) who rowed the boat back to 
us and later insisted that one oar was 
longer than the other. 

We camped amongst the trees on the 
eastern side of the lagoon, obtaining 
brackish drinking water from a creek 
400 metres to the north. At dusk we row¬ 
ed out on the lagoon to glimpse again 
the giant Precipitous Bluff and distant 
Federation Peak. 

Next day we pushed on to Surprise 
Bay. We saw wreckage here, and learnt 
on our return to Hobart that two ocean¬ 
going yachts had foundered a few days 
before our visit. Overnight our rather 
ramshackle tents survived a punishing 
storm, though a few pegs and guys had 
to be readjusted in the small hours. 

The following day we started on a 
shamefully short but very pleasant haul 
to Granite Beach. We rock-hopped 
along the rounded boulders to the end of 
the beach, where a waterfall cascaded 
down to the stones above the surf. On 
the cliff line leading to South Cape, the 
pillars of the Fluted Rocks rose from the 
waves washing against them. 

After a pleasant evening camped in ti- 
tree (the girls used excess sugar and 
nuts to make toffee, and Mavis even 
whipped up a batch of marmalade!) we 
tackled the climb to Flat Rock Plain. The 
first steep section of the track levelled 
out and led us through black mud of the 


kind that ‘sticketh closer than a brother’ 
before we reached the Plain. The wind 
was bitter so, although there were ex¬ 
tensive views to the north, we did not 
linger. We followed the gradually 
descending track into a dense forest, an 
eerily silent green world draped in moss 
and mist. 


An eerily silent 
green world draped 
in moss and mist. 


The silence was at length broken, 
quite comically, by an olive whistler — a 
bird whose call starts out like a whip bird 
and ends with a perfect wolf-whistle. 

Every stop in this forest meant a 
quick search of various limbs for 
leeches — a problem throughout the 
trip, but especially in a rainforest. We 
lunched by a clear creek deep in this 
tangle of vegetation. I don’t know who 
ate more — the leeches or ourselves. 

Descending towards South Cape 
Rivulet the track passed a lookout on 
cliffs which dropped straight to the surf 
below. We spent some time here wat¬ 
ching a white-breasted sea eagle wheel¬ 
ing above the waves. 

From the lookout it was gentle walk¬ 
ing on a perfect gradient to the tranquili¬ 


ty of South Cape Rivulet — our last, and 
best, campsite. We camped on the east 
side of the Rivulet, close to the lagoon. 

This was our last night on the track. 
Strolling out to watch the sunset, we 
were quieter than usual, aware that the 
trip was nearly over. The pattern of 
evening and morning, rest and work 
seemed to have reached a satisfying 
perfection in this peaceful spot. 

In the morning, after crossing another 
headland, we began the rather spec¬ 
tacular rock-hop past Coal Rocks and 
Lion Rock, dodging waves and spray 
and scrambling over slippery rocks. 
Near Lion Rock we climbed over a rocky 
wall jutting across the stony beach. 
Jumping down on the sand we felt a 
sense of anticipation: this was the last 
beach. Towards the end of it we met 
four walkers — the first for the whole 
trip — and greeted them warmly. 

The track climbed up a headland and 
then struck inland along Blowhole 
Valley. Signs of civilization increased 
and we were soon on an old four-wheel- 
drive track. There were broken fences 
and even remnants of a disused railway. 
This part of the track had obviously had 
a great deal of use and was very muddy. 

We ate our last lunch then crossed 
the small shoulder of a spur and saw 
lovely Cockle Creek and Recherche 
Bay. Here we really found civilization — 
complete with some hoon rallying a 
beaten-up Zephyr around the area. I just 
wanted to turn round and go back. • 
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For Australia’s most 
( beautiful river, 
time is running out. 

Tasmania’s Franklin River is in danger of disappearing 
under tonnes of water - but you could help to turn the tide. 

The Australian conservation movement is convinced 
that the proposed flooding of the South-West wilderness is simply 
not needed. 

There are several safe, cheap alternatives to hydro-electric 
power - but there are no alternatives to the beauty and the majesty 
of the South-West wilderness. 

Please help save the Franklin River from needless 
destruction. Your money will be used to cover the costs of mounting 
a campaign for its survival. It’s our last chance. 


Send your donation to the Tasmanian Wilderness Society, 

129 Bathurst Street, Hobart 7000. 

My name is. 

Address. 

.Postcode. 

If you would like to claim tax deductibility for your donation send it to the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, 672B Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn 3122, indicating a preference 
that the funds be granted to the Tasmanian Wilderness Society. 











• THE SOUTH COAST TRACK COMMENCES 
at Recherche Bay in the tar south-east of 
Tasmania. It follows the South Coast in a 
westerly direction to Cox Bight, and then 
north to Port Davey, a total distance of 90 
kilometres. Parties undertaking the walk will 
experience all aspects of the unique environ¬ 
ment of the South-west wilderness. It varies 
from sheltered bays and inlets to the stark 
mountain environment of the Ironbound 
Range; from deep mysterious rainforest to 
the open splendour of the button grass plains 
leading to Cox Bight and Port Davey. 

When planning the walk, parties must 
remember that distance is measured in 
hours, not kilometres, in the wilderness. Par¬ 
ties must plan to live within the environment 
and not attempt to defeat it. 

Access. Access to Recherche Bay or Port 
Davey, from Hobart, may be arranged as 
follows: a) Recherche Bay — by taxi or mini 
bus from Hobart. Geeveston Taxis, phone 
(002) 97 1497, will provide the service at a 
cost of $100 for parties of four or less, with 
each additional person $25. b) Cox Bight or 
Port Davey — by light aircraft from Cam¬ 
bridge Airport, near Hobart. Tasair, phone 
(002) 48 5088, will provide this service at a 
cost of $155 for up to three people, or $235 
for up to five people. If parties wish to be pick¬ 
ed up from Cox Bight or Port Davey, firm 
bookings must be made prior to departure. All 
prices quoted are subject to change without 
notice. 

Equipment Requirements. There are no 
huts on the track, and only one shelter, so 
parties must be entirely self sufficient. Good 
quality tents and adequate general camping 
and personal equipment are essential if you 
are to enjoy the trip. As the area is subject to 
extremes of climatic conditions, party 
members should carry good quality water¬ 
proofs and adequate warm clothing. 

Track Notes. The following track notes are 
broken into geographic segments for conve¬ 
nience and should not be taken as recom¬ 
mended days’ walks. Times given are for an 
average party and are constant for the whole 
route described. 

Recherche Bay to South Cape River. The 

track commences from the southern end of 
the bridge across Cockle Creek Lagoon at 
Recherche Bay. From the start, it follows a 
lightly timbered ridge on the southern side of 
the lagoon to Blow Hole Plain, then continues 
across the plain to the sand dunes behind 
South Cape Bay. After descending the dune 
to South Cape Beach, the coast is followed to 
South Coast River. Care should be taken 
when moving round the rocks at the western 
end of the first beach. Campsites and times 
from Cockle Creek are as follows: 

1 Western end of Blowhole Plain, two hours; 
situated in timber, 500 metres along the 
track, after you leave the open plain: well 
sheltered, flat ground with good firewood and 
water. 

2 Lion Rock, three hours; situated at western 
end of the first South Cape Bay Beach. An ex¬ 
posed campsite with good water but lacking 
firewood. 

3 South Cape River, four hours; the camp¬ 
sites are situated on both sides of the river. 
There is flat ground with ample firewood, 
water and shelter in both campsites. 

South Cape River to Granite Beach. 

From South Cape River the track follows a 


ridge parallel to the shore to Black Hole Plain, 
then climbs over South Cape Range, with a 
steep descent to Granite Beach. The walk is 
mainly in rainforest, but from a small plain on 
the top of the South Cape Range (500 metres) 
there is a magnificent view of the South 
Coast, as far as South-west Cape. As the 
track is in rainforest, it may be very wet, and 



there will be quantities of mud. Campsites 
and times from South Cape River are as 
follows: 

1 Black Hole Plain, two hours; situated in a 
small patch of timber in the centre of the 
plain. Water can be found in a soak 50 metres 
to the east of the campsite. There is good 
shelter and firewood. 

2 Granite Beach, seven hours; situated 100 
metres from the western end of the beach, on 
the track, well sheltered with good firewood 
and water. 

Granite Beach to New River Lagoon. 

After traversing Granite Beach the track 
climbs through rainforest over a ridge to Sur¬ 
prise Bay. From the western end of Surprise 
Bay Beach, the track moves through un¬ 
dulating forest terrain to Rocky Plains and on 
to New River Lagoon. Campsites and times 
from Granite Beach are as follows: 

1 Surprise Bay, two hours; situated just 
above the western end of the beach, well 
sheltered with good firewood and water, ex¬ 
cellent tent sites. 

2 Osmoridium Bay, four hours; situated 500 
metres to the south of the track, 100 metres 
from Osmoridium Beach, well sheltered, 
good firewood. The water from Tyler’s Creek 
should be boiled. 

3 New River Lagoon, five to six hours; 
situated two kilometres from the mouth of the 
lagoon, on the eastern side, well sheltered, 
good firewood, water from a soak 400 metres 
north of the campsite. This campsite is adja¬ 
cent to the boats used to cross the lagoon. 



New River Lagoon to Little Deadmans 
Bay. After crossing New River Lagoon in the 
boats provided, Prion Beach is followed to its 
western extremity; about five kilometres. 
From the beach the track crosses the 
headland to Deadmans Bay and then to Little 
Deadmans Bay. Campsites and times from 
New River Lagoon campsite are as follows: 


1 Western Prion Beach, one-and-a-half 
hours; situated at the extreme western end of 
the beach. Good firewood and water, limited 
tent sites and shelter. 

2 Deadmans Beach, three hours; situated 
adjacent to the beach, on the eastern side of 
the main stream crossing the beach. Good 
firewood, water and shelter, excellent tent 
sites. 

3 Little Deadmans Bay, four hours; a three- 
sided shelter is situated on the eastern side 
of the bay and an excellent campsite on the 
western side. Ample firewood, water and 
shelter is available. 

Little Deadmans Bay to Louisa River. 

The track from Little Deadmans Bay skirts 
the foothills of the Ironbound Range for about 
two kilometres. After crossing a large stream 
the track climbs through rainforest to the top 
of the range. The track at times is very wet; a 
lot of mud can be encountered on this sec¬ 
tion. The descent to Louisa River is open and 
exposed to the west. Magnificent views of the 
south coast are obtained from the top of the 
range and during the descent. Campsites and 
times from Little Deadmans Bay are as 
follows: 

1 Ironbound Low Camp, two hours; situated 
on the track at an altitude of 450 metres. 
Limited tent sites, good shelter and firewood, 
water from pools on the track. 

2 Ironbound High Camp, five hours; situated 
on the right hand side of the track, in a 
sheltered position, beside a stream at an 
altitude of about 900 metres. Tent sites are 
limited and firewood 'hard to obtain at this 
camp. 

3 Louisa River, eight hours; campsites are 
situated on the track, on both sides of the 
Louisa River crossing. They are well 
sheltered, with good firewood and water. 

Louisa River to Cox Bight. From Louisa 
River the track crosses Louisa Plain on the 
way to Louisa Creek. From Louisa Creek it 
climbs over Red Point Hills and descends to 
Cox Bight. The country is open button grass 
and can be very wet and muddy. Campsites 
and times from Louisa River are as follows: 

1 Louisa Creek, two hours; situated on the 
westefn bank of Louisa Creek. A very well 
sheltered campsite, with good firewood and 
water. 

2 Cox Bight, five hours; numerous campsites 
are available, all with good shelter, firewood 
and water. The best is located on the eastern 
side of Point Eric. 

Cox Bight to Point Davey (Melaleuca). 

The track leaves Cox Bight 100 metres east 
of Point Eric. The Bathurst Range is skirted as 
the track follows the flat open valley to 
Melaleuca. The airstrip at Melaleuca is near 
the alluvial tin mine operated by the King 
family for many years. At Melaleuca two huts 
are available for bushwalkers. There is also 
an extensive sheltered campsite. Firewood is 
very scarce and must be conserved. 

Safety and Navigation 

Maps. A complete coverage of the South 
Coast Track requires the following 1:100,000 
Tasmap sheets; South East Cape, South 
West Cape and Old River. 

Track Notes. Names used in the track 
notes are those used on the maps recom¬ 
mended above. 

Search and Rescue. All parties should 
register with police prior to departure. 

River Crossings. Louisa River must be 
treated with respect; always cross before 
camping, if possible. If the river is in flood, 
waiting is better than drowning. 

Weather. Be prepared for cold wet condi¬ 
tions; adequate clothing and waterproofs are 
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• WHAT DO MOST PEOPLE THINK OF 
when the subject of canoeing is discuss¬ 
ed? Do thoughts of idyllic surroundings, 
quiet waters and sunshine come to 
mind? Or is it John Sumegi’s Olympic 
Silver Medal, or perhaps something else 
again? Whatever people have in their 
minds it is usually only one side of 
canoe sport since very few people are 
aware of the variety, depth and interests 
canoeing can provide. It has been said 
that as long as people like water there is 
an area of canoe sport for everyone. 

Even if you have a canoe, you pro¬ 
bably could use it more when you con¬ 
sider the great variety canoeing has to 
offer. 

Touring. The most popular image 
canoeing has is that of touring 
Australia's beautiful rivers, but even this 
contains great variety, ranging from 
short, half-day cruises to long expedi¬ 
tions into wilderness areas. Each river is 
different and changes dramatically as 
water levels change and as the seasons 
change. Touring can be for the family — 
a safe summer activity enjoying the 
relaxing effect of water and nature. Or it 
can be as wild as you can cope with. 

To help you get into new areas the 
Victorian Amateur Canoe Association 
has produced a new Touring Guide to 


over 40 lakes and 20 rivers. New South 
Wales and Tasmania have similar 
guides. They contain descriptions, ac¬ 
cess points and general hints. They are 
well worth acquiring. 

Lakes can be an ideal canoeing spot, 
but they can also be very dangerous: 
off-shore winds can make getting back 
to land impossible, sudden squalls in the 
middle of a lake are potential killers. Be 
aware of the dangers, take care not to 
underestimate the weather, and lake 
canoeing can become a wonderful way 
to enjoy a holiday for the whole family. 

Touring on flat water is most common 
among family groups and people who 
merely wish to use canoeing as a vehi¬ 
cle for some other activity such as 
fishing, photography or bird watching. It 
is easy, cheap and convenient. Many 
canoeists have begun this way and then 
branched out into other areas of canoe¬ 
ing. 

White water or rapid touring means 
you can really get into the wilderness 
areas of Australia to see the natural, 
unspoilt bush where the sound of 
motors is never heard. This is where the 

Ross Cook surf kayaking in Queensland, and right, 
canoeists near the Murray Gates, on the Indi River, 
the New South Wales—Victorian border. Photos 
Brisbane Courier Mail, and right, Jol Shelton 



Blazing 

Raddles 

Canoeing is for everyone. Jane Farrance 
suggests new ways to enjoy paddling. 



adrenalin addicts are to be found. 
Canoeing on rapids can be risky for the 
unprepared; equipment must be first- 
class and emergency gear always car¬ 
ried. There are many clubs active in 
white water touring and this is definitely 
the safest and best way to be involved in 
this type of canoeing. 

Camping. Almost any type of canoe¬ 
ing can involve camping. If you have 
never carried gear in your boat before, it 
is very wise to have a ‘test dunking’ 
before the real thing occurs. Keeping 
gear dry is of paramount concern, and 
there are barrels available for Canadian 
canoes and waterproof bags for kayaks. 
It is well worth using them and not 
trusting to luck with a few plastic lunch 
bags! If you do not trust your water¬ 
proofing, you can usually arrange your 
trips to enable you to ‘car shuffle’ to 
your night’s camping spot, so nothing 
but lunch and essential gear is carried in 
the boat. 

If you really like the comforts of 
home, there are many places where you 
can base camp and do a variety of day 
trips, returning each night to set up 
camp. This is usually preferred by large 
groups and family groups. The joy of 
camping out in the bush with good com¬ 
pany around the evening fire is reason 


enough to go canoeing, but there are 
others. 

Sprint Racing. This type of canoeing 
is done in long, narrow and sleek boats 
which are very difficult to balance. The 
races are held over short distances (500 
metres and 1,000 metres, and occa¬ 
sionally 10,000 metres) on flat water. It 
requires hard work and complete 
dedication but the results can be rewar¬ 
ding, as Australian John Sumegi, 
Moscow Olympic Silver Medalist, would 
agree. 

Marathon Racing. To do well in 
marathon racing the craft must be 
specialized, but to achieve a goal, to 
finish, just to be in it, any canoe will do. 
In fact, approximately 85 per cent of 
marathon paddlers are involved for 
reasons other than winning. Marathon 
racing is held over a variety of distances 
and rivers. It is one of the fastest grow¬ 
ing areas of canoeing. The most well 
known and longest of these races is the 
Red Cross Murray Marathon, 500 
kilometres in five days, and usually held 
in blistering heat. Yet it is not just for the 
‘super fit male macho’ types; there are 
always numerous women’s entries and 
many over-forties of both sexes paddle 
year after year. 

Down River Racing. For those who 


love the excitement of rapids, down 
river racing should be tried. Covering 
distances from three kilometres to ten 
kilometres on the roughest water to be 
found involves the skill of river reading 
to find not only the safest, but also the 
fastest, way down the river. Strength, 
balance, skill and fast reflexes are a 
must for this type of canoeing. 

Slalom. Slalom is often considered 
the top of the range of canoe sport, for it 
requires skill and precision of the 
highest order. Slalom canoeists make 
their way through a series of gates 
(pairs of poles strung from overhead 
wires). Some gates are negotiated for¬ 
wards, some backwards, some 
upstream, some downstream and all on 
rough rapids. The slalomist has to have 
perfect timing, be able to ‘read’ the 
water, and have the necessary reflexes 
to prevent capsize in the turbulence. 
Many keen touring canoeists compete 
in slaloms to test their skills and im¬ 
prove their techniques and river reading 
abilities, all of which helps them in their 
touring, particularly in rescue situations. 
Slalom can often be held on quieter, 
even flat, water to encourage 
newcomers to this exciting side of 
canoeing. 

To add to all this variety, each area of 
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canoeing can be done in kayak (double 
bladed paddle) or in a Canadian (single 
bladed paddle), and in singles, doubles 
and in some cases even fours. 

Sea Canoeing. Moving to a com¬ 
pletely different facet of canoeing we 
turn to the sea. Using quite different 
boats, the sea canoeists totally commit 
themselves to the environment. When 
six kilometres out to sea, the canoeist 
must have faith in himself, his compa¬ 
nions and his craft. The recent circum¬ 
navigation of Tasmania by canoeists 
was a first for Australia. Internationally 
canoeists have paddled the North Sea, 
round Baffin Island, the New Hebrides, 
Cape Horn and many other areas well 
known for their danger to mariners. Sea 
canoeing is either very easy and relax¬ 
ing or terrifyingly wild and lonely — plus 
everything in between. This depends on 
how you take it. It is the total commit¬ 
ment that is always there, and that is the 
attraction for sea canoeists. 

Surfing. Closer to shore, around all 
Australian surf beaches, there is sure to 
be a surf kayak — short, upturned, look¬ 
ing like a large shoe. These canoeists 
look like gymnasts. Not only do they 
eskimo roll, which is found in almost all 
facets of canoeing, but they turn bow 
over stern and stern over bow; they ride 


the waves — backwards, forwards, 
sideways, spinning, weaving and chang¬ 
ing ail the way, and are sometimes shot 
metres up into the air by the force of the 
waves, only to pop up and right 
themselves for it all to happen again. 
Surfing can be competitive and competi¬ 
tions are held, but most surf canoeists 
do it just for fun and rarely compete. 

Polo. A complete change from 
canoeing as an individual or pair sport is 
the fast emerging game of canoe polo. 
Two teams of five players line up in a 25 
metres square area, often in swimming 
pools, with the aim of scoring goals 
through a one-metre square, hung two 
metres above the water at each end. It 
is a fast, rough game, where the ability 
to eskimo roll is essential. It is relatively 
simple to organize, involves very little 
travel and is fast gaining popularity in 
schools and clubs. It can often be 
played on a canoe trip as long as you 
have a ball or even an orange juice con¬ 
tainer. Trees can make a handy goal. 
However, beware of ‘ramming’ — it is 
dangerous unless you are in a specializ¬ 
ed polo boat. 

Sailing. If the thought of all that pad¬ 
dling has left you tired, perhaps canoe¬ 
ing with a sail may appeal. It is an inter¬ 
nationally recognized event, but you can 


try it by rigging up a sail in a standard 
16-foot canoe or in an open-decked 
kayak. This is an idyllic way to canoe 
across our lakes and can be tried by 
anyone with a little ingenuity. 

• 

Whatever your type of canoeing may 
be, perhaps now is the time to branch 
out and do something new and different. 
Most types of canoeing can be introduc¬ 
ed in the craft you have, to see if you like 
it, then specialized equipment can be 
acquired later. 

If you would like to try canoeing it is 
best to contact a club, the Amateur 
Canoe Association of your state or the 
Board of Canoe Education which is set 
up to help people become involved in 
canoeing. Also, many reputable canoe 
retailers will advise and help you 
become involved in whatever area of 
canoeing you prefer, or perhaps even all 
of them. Which ever way you go, do it 
with common sense and safety and you 
will have a great time. • 


Three faces of canoeing: white water in 
Queensland, and below, sea touring on Westernport 
Bay, Victoria and slalom competition. Photos Cook, 
left, Paul Snelgrove and Jane Farrance 
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Himalayan Hopefuls 

Greg Child climbs Shivling’s East Pillar, the first significant new 
Himalayan climb involving Australians. 


• DELHI. A CRAZY QUILT OF HUMANITY 
baking on the plains of northern India. 
The air so hot and thick it smothers. Sit¬ 
ting on a pavement outside the airport, 
waiting for our transport, we watch the 
chaotic traffic and jostling crowds that 
spread for miles in every direction. 
Plagued by beggars and rupee shark 
salesmen who would sell you their 
sister, I close my eyes and picture the 
cool mountains to our north. 

That things run altogether differently 
in India becomes quickly apparent. I 
know of no restaurant in the West where 
you could order a drink at three in the 
morning, roll out your bedsheet on the 
floor for the night, then crawl out from 
under the table next morning and order 
breakfast. 

My daydream of mountains is inter¬ 
rupted by a small Indian boy who seats 
himself between Whillans and me and 
begins a conversation in perfect 
English. 

‘Are you an expedition to the moun¬ 
tains?’ he enquires. 

‘Aye’, replies Whillans. 

‘But are you not too fat to be climbing 
mountains?’ 

‘Perhaps’, returns Don in his Lan¬ 
cashire drawl, eyeballing the kid. ‘But by 
the time we’re finished I’ll be skinny and 
they’ll be non-existent.’ 

• 

Our group of eight climbers had come 
to travel to the Gangotri Himalaya, an 
area of the Garwhal that, due to its prox¬ 
imity to the Indo-Tibetan border or 'Inner 
Line’, was only recently opened to 
Western expeditions. By Himalayan 
standards our expedition was a small 
one and a mixed bag in terms of its 
members. 

Doug Scott, Don Whillans and Colin 
Downer had come from England. Doug, 
after some dozen expeditions to the 
Himalayas had the game wired and Don 
is a legendary figure of British climbing. 
From France came Georges Bettem- 
bourg, a guide from Chamonix who had 
been on several of the world’s highest 
peaks. From New Zealand came Merv 
English and from America Steve Sustad. 

Doug Scott following on the steep rock of the Prow 
on the sixth day. Rick White. Right, setting up a 
bivouac on the final knife-edged ridge on the ninth 
day. Georges Bettembourg 



Rick White and myself were Australian. 
In Uttarkashi we were joined by our 
liason officer, Colonel Balwant Sandhu 
who had been to the summit of 
Changabang with Doug in 1974. 

Our permit was unusual in that we 
had no restrictions on any peaks in the 
area and could climb whatever we 
chose. This ‘blanket permit’ was issued 
by virtue of an agreement to impart 
some knowledge to Indian climbers in 
the area. So with no specific goal till we 
chose one, there was nothing to worry 
about on the approach. 

As we travelled north by bus towards 
Uttarkashi and Gangotri the tempo of 
life slowed. The dusty haze of the plains 
lifted in the clear air of the hills, and as 
the bus swayed steadily round hairpin 
bends the landscape became greener 


Boom, a fireball in 
our living room. 


with steep hillsides terraced into farms 
and small villages. And below us flowed 
the broad grey Ganges as it carved its 
path toward the Bay of Bengal. 

In making the journey to the Gangotri 
region we were also making the 
pilgrimage to the sacred ‘mouth of the 
cow’, the point called Gaumukh where 
the arm of the Ganges known as the 
Bhagirathi flows as if by magic out of the 
icy walls of the Gangotri Glacier. This 
long and toilsome journey is made by all 
classes and sects of Indians, from well- 
heeled businessmen to the mystics and 
yogis who spend their lives in prayer and 
meditation. The pilgrims believe that by 
making this arduous trek to bathe in the 
Ganges they will expiate their sins. The 
stauncher yogis have abandoned 
everything of their past lives, sometimes 
even names and identity, their aim being 
to rise superior to material and bodily 
needs. Lean and wild haired, some with 
their skins covered in ash or with a sym¬ 
bolic dab of red paint on the forehead, 
they wear little more than a loincloth 
and carry a gourd in which the 
charitable place gifts, a brass jug for 
water, and a stave or metal trident. To 
see these wanderers walking barefoot 
along the stony moraine or living in 
dwellings dug out underneath boulders, 
enduring the cold mountain nights, one 
cannot help but be awed by such 
strength of belief and detachment from 
the world. 

After crossing the Gangotri Glacier 
and walking along its bank for a day with 
our 30 porters, we came to Tapovan, a 
grassy meadow where we established 
base camp at 14,000’. We were not 
alone at Tapovan. In the nearby moraine 
lived three yogis, who inhabited hobbit¬ 
like dwellings elaborately tunneled into 
the hillside. One, who had spent many 
seasons there, seemed curious about 


our interest in climbing mountains. ‘First 
travel, then struggle . . . then calm . . . 
very good’, he concluded. 

Base camp was nestled between the 
imposing walls and ridges of the 
Bhagirathi Peaks and Shivling rising 
directly from the meadow. The moun¬ 
tains of this area are mainly composed 
of compact granite, forming fang-like 
towers and huge faces. In 1947 the 
Swiss explored the area and climbed 
Satopanth (23,213’), and Kedarnath 
(22,770’), the highest points in the area. 
Although Shivling was climbed in 1961 
by the Indians, from the Merugi Glacier, 
little else was done till recent years due 
to the restricted nature of the Gangotri, 
a restriction imposed after the Chinese 
invasion of neighbouring Punjab State 
some years ago. The area has now been 
reopened, and since 1979 several 
Western expeditions and at least ten 
Japanese parties have climbed most of 
the remaining untrodden summits. 

The next two weeks were spent ac¬ 
climatizing around base camp, climbing 
on nearby crags and boulders and in¬ 
vestigating the valleys to choose our 
route. Having moved from our homes at 
sea level to the altitude of base camp, 
we all felt, in varying degrees, the ef¬ 
fects of altitude. Symptoms such as 
shortness of breath, headaches, and 
nausea were noticed even by those who 
had been high before. To lessen the 
rigors of altitude we gained height slow¬ 
ly, levelling off at plateaus of 12,000’ 
and 14,000’ and spending a few days 
there to let our bodies acclimatize to the 
rarified atmosphere. The difference 
between slow and rapid altitude gain is 
roughly the difference between taking a 
stroll and running headfirst into a brick 
wall. Probably the greatest object 
lesson in support of slow acclimatiza¬ 
tion lies in the Chinese invasion of India 
in 1962. After the Chinese filtered into 
Punjab over high Tibetan passes and oc¬ 
cupied border towns, the Indians 
responded by rushing thousands of 
troops to areas at 12,000’ to 15,000’. 
The Indians suffered massive losses 
due to pulmonary oedema and other 
altitude sicknesses. The Chinese on the 
other hand had spent much time at 
altitude preparing the invasion and were 
fit and well. 

By late May we were physically ready 
to go high and had decided on our route. 
Attracted by the Matterhorn-like sym¬ 
metry and striking beauty of Shivling, we 
chose her as our peak. And the moun¬ 
tain is female, for Shiva, her namesake, 
is a female deity. 

Doug, Georges, Rick and I decided to 
try the unclimbed East Pillar, while the 
others would climb the mountain by the 
original route. The Japanese had last 
year climbed the North Pillar over some 
47 days, fixing ropes the entire way. 
‘Fixing ropes’ means to climb the route 
leaving ropes over every section of the 
climb so that a constant tram line of car¬ 
riers and climbers can move up and 


down to stock camps with supplies or 
descend in bad weather. This method of 
mountaineering is somewhat like erec¬ 
ting scaffolding beside a building to get 
to the top. On the East Pillar we planned 
to move alpine style; moving constantly 
and without fixed ropes, finding 
bivouacs as we went and relying on the 
supplies we carried on our backs. 

June third: we set out from base 
camp and retraced our footsteps to the 
beginning of the long knife-edged ridge 
that leads to the pillar. After descending 
in a storm a few days before, I'd begun 
to feel comfortable with the view of 
Shivling from Tapovan, but now I found 
myself again trudging one foot at a time 
up steep snow to our tents: and having 
reached them, saddling a 60 pound pack 
and humping it along the ridge, the pack 
swaying in close harmony to the 
rhythmic deep breathing of 17,000’, ac¬ 
companied by the steady bass line of 
double boots thudding on snow-covered 
granite. To say that my body was a living 
protest to what was happening to it was 
to say the very least, as each day for 
three days we moved in this fashion, 


The face above was 
in constant shadow 
and vertical. 


over and around pinnacles and sidling 
around blade-like crests with dizzying 
exposure on either side. That is when I 
wasn’t lying on my back with a pack 
strapped to it, gasping like a fish out of 
water, my chest thrust upwards to the 
sky, as if in some high altitude 
hallucinatory misconception that such a 
position would attract more oxygen to 
my lungs. 

And the tent, ah yes the tent, haha: a 
little incident with our two-man tent and 
a cartridge of gas. Boom, a fireball in 
our living room, an exit at speed into a 
night of snow, the smell of singed hair 
and melted nylon mingling with rising 
steam. Yes, I know that you’re not sup¬ 
posed to blow your tent up on a moun¬ 
tain but this is our debut here. The outer 
skin of the tent is unscathed but the in¬ 
ner evaporated, disintegrated. There’s 
not even any wreckage left. But we 
make do. 

Day four and the ridge butts into the 
pillar. As Rick and I were feeling a little 
more acclimatized we led the sharply 
fractured wall to a short snow ridge 
beneath a thousand foot orange prow. 
With our ice axes we excavated two 
platforms for the tents, an everyday 
ritual that seemed to have two things in 
common throughout the climb; firstly, 
there was never enough room on which 
to fit the whole tent and someone had to 
sleep perched over an abyss. Secondly, 
the digging was almost always done dur- 
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Shivling's East Pillar, showing bivouacs and the 
route taken. Child 

ing an afternoon snowstorm. The 
weather we found fairly predictable; 
warm, clear days with afternoon storms 
that cleared by night. 

On the fifth day we followed long and 
continuous cracks that snaked their way 
to a vanishing point far up the prow. In 
places the cracks were perfect hand- or 
fist-width but at one point we came upon 
a crack that widened to an awkward and 
glass-smooth six-inch fissure choked 
with ice. Puzzling out one move at a time 
I inched up its 30’ slowly. A boot jamm¬ 
ed into the crack, a handhold chopped 
into the ice and a desperate swing of my 
alpine hammer till the pick bit and let me 
pull on to a ledge. It was too late to con¬ 
tinue up the wall and there was no ledge 
for a bivvy, so we fixed our five ropes to 
this section and abseiled to the camp 
below for another night. We returned 
next morning to this point, hauling our 
packs, and crossed a broad snowfield to 


gain the next rock step and a ledge. All 
we felt like doing was getting in our tents 
and sleeping, but we first had to spend 
time melting snow for tea and soup to 
replace the moisture our bodies had 
lost. The necessity of maintaining one’s 
fluid level at altitude has only been fully 
realized in the last few years and has 
helped reduce the need for carrying bot¬ 
tled oxygen. What early Himalayan trips 
saw as symptoms of oxygen starvation 
can now be recognized as acute 
dehydration. As for food, the squeamish 
undertone in our stomachs made it dif¬ 
ficult to eat, another symptom of life at 
high altitude. 

Once more the face above appeared 
to lack a suitable bivvy site that could be 
reached in a day, so we ran out our rope 
and used this ledge again, our seventh 
bivouac. Georges led off on a narrow 
slab covered in powder snow. To either 
side of him there was a drop of 4,000’ of 
thin air to fluted icefields. His crampons 
scrattled shrilly at the rock beneath the 


snow for 60’ before he found a crack to 
hammer a pin into. The face above was 
in constant shadow and vertical. Two 
freezing pitches later we returned to 
camp, numb and exhausted. 

Cramming into one tent for dinner, 
cold limbs were rubbed warm and con¬ 
versation made us forget our position. It 
was more like being invited to dinner at 
the neighbours than being on a moun¬ 
tain. When the hour came to stumble 
across crisp snow to our tent it was hard 
to believe that we were in fact over 
20,000’ above sea level. 

Think you can make it home all 
right?’ asked Doug. 

‘Hmm . . . better call us a taxi, I'm not 
sure of the neighbourhood.' 

Over the next two days we continued 
up the steep wall towards the prominent 
tower in front of the headwall. The rock 
was becoming increasingly iced up and 
our line began to blank out 100’ short of 
the tower. Rick led up, placed a pin then 
lowered off it and swung left into an evil 
icy chimney that gained the tower. 
Another bivvy, our ninth, and we ate the 
last of our solid food. Only a few packets 
of soup and some oats were left. Not 
even any scraps to throw to the 
choughs, the crow-like birds that flew 
with us. 

The predictable weather also chang¬ 
ed. An eerie fog engulfed us as we 
climbed the ridge the next day, a still 
silence put my body further into a wak¬ 
ing dream. The shroud lifted to reveal a 
vivid pink and blue sunset behind Nandi 
Devi, Kamet and the Garwhal moun¬ 
tains. We seemed to stand level with the 
summits of the Bhagirathis, and with our 
own summit in sight felt that an end to 
this long climb might be near. But the 
clear skies belied the storm that struck 
that night and kept us deep within our 
sleeping bags all next day. We lay silent, 
sleeping or brooding to ourselves over 


We lay silent, 
brooding to 
ourselves over the 
prospect of 
descending the 45 
pitches in storm. 


the prospect of descending the 45 pit¬ 
ches in storm. Our main concern was 
that the storm, fiercer and colder than 
the afternoon squalls, blew not from the 
north but from the south-west, the direc¬ 
tion of the monsoon. Pundits had warn¬ 
ed of an early monsoon this year but 
could it be here so early? With limited 
food and fuel we were in no position to 
dally in a storm. 

‘What does Don Juan say?’ shouted 
Doug across the void between our tents. 
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I picked up Castaneda’s Teachings of 
Don Juan, the classic tale of strange 
journeys and a fine companion on a 
Himalayan climb. Opening it at random I 
read: 

‘He says to find a path with heart and 
follow it to the end.' 

‘Does our path have heart?’ 

‘Its the only one we’ve got.’ 

On the eleventh morning our path 
could be clearly seen, plastered in fresh 
snow, but sunny and windless. We mov¬ 
ed again. 


‘But are you not too 
fat to be climbing 
mountains?’ 


Slow moving along a delicate cornic¬ 
ed ridge interspersed with 200’ towers 
we have to chop down, and man (and 
woman) sized stacks of whipped cream 
snow to get over before reaching the 
final obstacle, the 1,000’ headwall. The 
climbing turned to mainly direct aid, that 
is, hammering pitons into cracks and 
standing in slings hung from them. It 
became clear that we would need 
another bivvy, so while two climbed, the 
other two chopped out a space for one 
tent. Lying like four sardines in too small 
a can we slept well though hungry, with 
the knowledge that all our decisions 
were now made for us. So close to the 
top, with nearly 60 rope lengths behind 
us, we had little choice but to reach the 
summit and descend the other side of 

East meets West! Don Whillans, centre, and Colin 
Downer meet a yogi on the Ganges. Child 


the mountain. For us the easiest way 
down was up. 

With a cold south-west wind howling 
next day to remind us of the ap¬ 
proaching monsoon, we set off. A stew 
of clouds bubbled behind Kedarnath and 
the air filled with spindrift. Sixty degree 
ice then a series of grooves led to the 
summit ridge. Georges waded through 
soft snow above, dumping bucket loads 
of the stuff on to we three below, who 
crouched like cold monks in Gore-Tex 
with hoods drawn and heads bent. 

But the mountain held on to us for 
another night, forcing us to bivvy on a 
terrace a mere 40' below the summit, at 
21,500’. Too tired to be frustrated, too 
cold to sleep I just dreamed of the hot 
plains below. 

The last day, the thirteenth: we crawl¬ 
ed over the wind-thrashed summit cor¬ 
nice and stood on a bald dome of ice. 
Whether all the pain or suffering of a 
long climb justifies the final goal seem¬ 
ed irrelevant as we stood there in the 
wind. We had done what we set out to 
do and could only laugh and embrace 
each other. 

Then down the icy dome, front points 
biting into the hard ice, belaying down 
the steep slope. The Merugi Glacier 
seemed so close, base camp so near. 
And then an understatement. An 
understatement so keen and precise 
that I could find no reply but to dig my 
ice axe into the firm snow and wish that 
I’d untied a moment before. 

‘Here I come’, said Rick as he slid 
past in a flurry of snow. Nothing to do. 
Just wait for the back-wrenching jolt — 
ugh — cartwheeling like a rag doll, 
umph, face first into the slope, cold 
crystals stabbing into my cheek, a 
crevasse out of the corner of my eye, 


airborne over it, urgh, wind forced out of 
me as I land headfirst into a flat bowl 
600’ from where I stood. Then quiet; no 


‘Here I come’... 
cartwheeling like 
a rag doll. 


wind, no voices, nothing. Finally I heard 
the hiss of disturbed snow sliding down 
the slope and looked around. Rick was 
moving his legs and arms. I could do the 
same. We could even stand up. Georges 
and Doug appeared, puffing loudly, 
agape as we walked towards them. They 
too could only find understatements. 

• 

Delhi again. I’m hobbling about with 
frostnipped feet, dodging the deadly 
traffic and rupee sharks. A fat character 
sits at the helm of a three-wheeler taxi 
curling his greasy moustache, eyeing 
the crowd with the eye of a predator. In 
his sweat stained safari suit he looks 
like a villain from an old Bogart film; a 
gun-runner or white slaver. Peter Lorre 
on a bad day. His eyes zero in on me. 

‘Psst.. .you want sell?' 

‘Me? Sell what?’ 

‘Cigarettes, whisky 

‘No. Sorry.’ 

‘Then’, he leans forward, revealing 
the grandeur of his blackened, beetel 
nut stained teeth, ‘you want buy?’ 

I walk away swimming in the dripping 
heat. I’ve never been so hot. It’s too 
much. I wish I were up in the mountains, 
a cool breeze blowing off a glacier on to 
my face ... • 









The First Time 

By Jutta Hose! 


• A TRIP ON THE BOGONG HIGH PLAINS, 
up to Johnston's Hut eight kilometres 
from Rocky Valley, was my first ski 
touring venture in Australia — and an 
experience not easily forgotten. We set 
out early one Saturday afternoon and 
carried, apart from food and 
equipment for three days, a heavy 16 
millimetre movie camera and tripod. I 


had hired touring skis and boots and 
was quite happy except for two 
disturbing factors: there was hardly 
any snow and it was raining cats and 
dogs. 

On the road across the dam I 
missed my step and fell into a large 
puddle of water so that from the start I 
was wet half way up my body. This 


was only the start of worse things to 
come. We first carried our skis but 
soon there was some washed out 
snow on the side of the road, enough 
to move on skis steadily uphill. It 
rained more now, it just poured down, 
and not many clothes are waterproof 
enough to withstand such a rain. All 
this took place in the pre-Gore-Tex 
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days, and I did not even own a japara. 
My ancient parka was certainly not 
waterproof and I thought I would try to 
combat the situation with a nylon 
cape, but it was blown by the wind and 
provided no protection at all. I was 
soon wet through and when we came 
higher up, the rain turned into icy hail 
which whipped our faces. 

We stopped for re-waxing in the 
protection of a tiny hill, and after this 
approached a totally exposed saddle. 
Ice pieces were painful to the skin of 
the face. I could hardly see. 
Unfortunately I had forgotten to bring 
goggles and now I had to keep my 
eyes closed, opening them only now 
and again to follow the skier ahead of 
me. I just followed, and the plain we 
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were crossing seemed endless. I had 
no idea where we were going but the 
leader of our little party was extremely 
experienced in the mountains and I 
certainly had no reason to worry. I also 
had no time to do so, as I was flat out 
trying to keep up, which became 
harder and harder and eventually 
impossible. The rain had soaked all of 
us right through and now there 
seemed to be no resistance to the 
blizzard. I felt as if I wore no clothes at 
all. I was cold and exhausted and 
halted here and there; with my head 
bent down and leaning on the stocks I 
tried to get my strength back. It was 
now that Craig came racing back 
through the blizzard: ‘You can’t stop 
here', he said. My mind was clicking, 


where would the hut be? Not on the 
saddle, it was far too exposed there. 
Craig had raced ahead again to 
deposit his pack and came back for 
mine. Of course I was grateful, but I 
was also very sorry for not standing up 
to it all a bit better. When the iron 
weight of the rucksack was temporarily 
gone, and the edge of the plain was 
near, it suddenly became a lot easier 
and we reached the hut just on dark. It 
was unoccupied; in fact we never met 
anyone else during the whole trip. 

We were all thoroughly wet no 
matter what we had been wearing, and 
Craig, who spends almost every week¬ 
end in the mountains, said conditions 
were the most severe he had ever 
encountered. Even during his year in 



Antarctica he had not experienced 
such a miserable situation. True, 
Antarctica would get a lot colder and 
even more windy, but there is no rain 
in Antarctica and the dangerous 
situation of being wet is unlikely to 
occur. 

It was Craig who lit the fire and we 
all spent a lot of time changing clothes 
and wringing them out. I shivered all 
night, first in front of the fire where we 
took turns in occupying the warmest 
positions, and later I kept shivering in 
my sleeping bag which was, as I found 
out, not quite warm enough for winter 
in the high country. The blizzard blew 
all night and the iron roof created an 
incredible, everlasting uproar and 
rattle. I was sure it was about to 


collapse on us, or fly away, but next 
morning it was still there — and so 
was the blizzard. I must admit it took 
me the better part of the morning to 
recover from the shock of the day 
before. First I stayed in the hut and I 
was quite grateful to have an excuse 
to do so by photographing it thoroughly 
from the inside, and I might add that I 
took plenty of time for this. 

In the afternoon we finally set out 
again, this time without the heavy 
packs, but again over the exposed, 
windy saddle to Edmonson’s Hut for 
afternoon tea — and back. There was 
a lot more snow now, but it was icy in 
patches. I still could not see too well 
and kept falling into the many 
snowdrifts. In the evening of that day I 


learnt yet another lesson. It was dusk 
when I went outside, a bit away from 
the hut (for whatever reason one may 
have to do such a thing — the old 
Johnston’s Hut had no facilities). The 
blizzard was still blowing and my 
tracks were soon gone. When I looked 
up I no longer knew what direction I 
had come from. After careful 
consideration I took myself off in a 
direction which turned out to be 45° 
wrong. Just then, and just by chance, 
someone lit a candle in the porch of 
the hut and I was unbelievably grateful 
to see the light shining through the 
trees; at dusk the snowgums appear 
awfully alike wherever one looks. 

But the trip was not by any means 
all misery. We ate superbly, cooking in 
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the many and various black pots and 
frying pans which were all part of the 
life-style of this genuine cattlemen’s 
hut. And then there was the comical 
situation when my pants caught fire, 
but this is a long story. I had brought 
some whisky in a small plastic flask; it 
still stood there the first morning, and 
as it turned out, somebody else had a 
plastic bottle just the same, but filled 
with Shellite. He busily poured whisky 
over the wood kindling, trying to get 
the fire going, but it remained cold 
until the error was noticed and 
rectified. Then the fire leaped too high, 
just long enough for one particular 
item of clothing (amongst the variety of 
socks, mittens, hats and shirts that 
were strung out to dry) to be set alight; 


this was an undergarment I had been 
wearing for extra warmth and which 
was generally known as ‘witches 
britches’. Its trims of white lace and 
little black ribbons indicated that it was 
not really designed for ski touring. It 
was made from some mixture of non¬ 
woollen materials that had become 
uselessly wet and unbearably cold 
during the previous day’s ordeal. I had 
hung them, (not after hesitating for a 
moment) over the fireplace. Now that 
they had caught fire (the fire was 
quickly extinguished!) and were left 
with fist-size black holes they certainly 
created a lot of amusement. The white 
lace and little ribbons were still quite 
intact. 

The blizzard did not ease until we 


were on our way back to Falls Creek, 
but it was still snowing and there were 
no more bare icy patches and the runs 
downhill were beautiful in the soft 
snow. Since then I have ski toured 
quite a bit around the Victorian Alps, 
but I have never again experienced 
such appalling conditions. I keep 
thinking I seem to attract every variety 
of bad weather — even on Mt Baw 
Baw I have only seen one good day. I 
never had a chance to revisit the old 
Johnston’s Hut with all its superb 
charm and atmosphere. One day it 
burnt down quite mysteriously and a 
new hut has been built by a ski group 
to replace it.* 
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Milo 

Dunphy 

The prominent New 
South Wales 
conservation leader 
tells Geoff Schirmer 
of his hopes and 
fears for the future 
of our wild places. 



• MILO DUNPHY IS THE SON OF ONE 
of Australia’s noted pioneer 
bushwalkers and conservationists, 
Myles Dunphy. He is well known as the 
Director of the Total Environment Cen¬ 
tre in Sydney. He has led two trekking 
parties in Nepal, and will lead another in 
January 1982. In between extensive 
walking and conservation activities he 
has found time to produce a comprehen¬ 
sive guide for Australian bushwalkers, 
The Rucksack Bushwalker and Camper, 
and to have a talk with Geoff Schirmer. 

Milo Dunphy at the foot of Misery Ridge, Kowmung 
River, Kanangra—Boyd National Park, New South 
Wales. Above, Milo Dunphy speaking at a con¬ 
servation rally. Milo Dunphy collection 
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Well, I guess your father’s in¬ 
fluence on your chosen career has 
been pretty significant? 

Yes, it certainly has been. I had a 
really wonderful childhood. By the time I 
was born my father was well and truly in¬ 
volved in conservation and in the drive 
to establish Parks. Very early in life I 
was taken along on quite extensive trips 
during which my father would explore 
and map areas in need of protection. In 
fact, around 1929-30 when I was a baby 
he built what was probably Australia’s 
first ‘cuddle seat’. It hung in front of his 
right shoulder, and he balanced me with 
the weight of his gunny sack which hung 
in front of his left shoulder. It certainly 
gave me a good view of the country. 

As I grew older I was taken into the 
southern and northern areas of NSW, 
as well as the coastal areas. I can 
remember being in the bush for the 
whole six weeks of school holidays. He 
taught me a great deal about the bush. I 
also learnt to be practical and in¬ 
novative. My father used to make all his 
own gear, using canvas and leather, and 
a little machine for making eyelets. I 
suppose that people just had more time 
in those days. Many of the early 
bushwalkers made their own gear. I 
believe that there is a need for people to 
get back to making their own equip¬ 
ment. We have developed what might 
be called a technologist style of 
bushwalking, and some of this 
technology is not necessarily an ad¬ 
vance. I heard recently that some of the 
nylon used in packs is so porous that 
holes have to be punched in the bottom 
of a pack for drainage. 

I’m also concerned that the whole 
business has become so expensive. It 
must surely be possible for us to get 
back to relatively cheap bushwalking. 
Perhaps one of the ways of providing 
cheaper gear would be through the 
marketing of do-it-yourself kits, design¬ 
ed for Australian conditions. I’m think¬ 
ing especially of young people, who 
might not have much cash to spare. 

You have no difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing your interest in the bush? 

None whatever. One of the great 
things about bushwalking is that it is an 
activity that can be enjoyed right 
through life. In fact, two very good 
friends of mine, both excellent walkers, 
are in their seventies. Alex Colley, who 
is Secretary of the Colong Committee 
which fought successfully for additions 
to the Kanangra — Boyd National Park, 
is a regular walker who gets out every 
couple of weeks. On a recent trip with 
him in northern Gueensland he showed 
more endurance than some younger 
members of our party. Another great 
friend, Dot Butler, is also an extremely 
able bushwalker. I have seen her leave 
well-built bushwalkers struggling in her 
wake, especially in rainforest where she 
excels with her own particularly nimble 

Bulga—Denis Canyon, Kowmung River, New South 
Wales. Milo Dunphy 







and economical style. 

You have walked extensively in 
Australia and overseas. Have you had 
any particularly dramatic ex¬ 
periences? 

I had a rather unnerving experience in 
Nepal. As our party moved through the 
Deorali Pass near Pokhara I dropped 
behind to do a bit of photography. Soon 
after sitting down in a small clearing to 
enjoy a patch of sun for a few minutes I 
heard a most awesome, primaeval roar¬ 
ing sound which seemed to come from 
about 150 metres further along the path 
along which my party had disappeared. 
There were no human yells so I presum¬ 
ed that the party was already further 
ahead. I recalled stories that the 
Himalayan brown bear can grow to 
nearly three metres tall and can cover 
short distances at up to 48 kph. I had 
heard that tigers in this part of the coun¬ 
try are even faster. After a while the 
roaring stopped. I guessed that a bear 
or tiger might have killed a sheep and 
possibly been disturbed and angered by 
the noise of our party. 

I was naturally rather anxious to 
catch up with the group, so I moved on 
down the track with the adrenalin really 
pumping. My only defence was an um¬ 
brella! I found the party waiting in a nar¬ 
row gully. Apparently they had heard 
nothing unusual, and were more in¬ 
terested in lunch than listening to me. 
After pouring out my story I was calmly 
invited to ‘come in out of the sun’. 

I also recall an encounter with an 
Australian brown snake. As I raised my 
face over the top ledge of a small cliff in 
the Bindook Tableland I found myself 
staring straight into the eyes of a large 
brown snake, basking in the afternoon 
sun just 15 centimetres away. I was in a 
committed position, having reached up 
with outstretched arms and kicked up¬ 
wards from footholds below. The snake 
seemed to be as surprised as I was. For 
a moment I hung there, not wanting to 
move my face because this might have 
induced the snake to strike. I couldn’t 
just let go and drop down without falling 
a considerable distance. Fortunately I 
found a small foothold and managed to 
slowly move my right hand below the 
ledge. Still fixing the snake with an 
unblinking gaze I managed to flick up a 
small pebble so that it bounced between 
the snake and me. It gradually uncoiled 
and moved away, allowing a shaking 
bushwalker to scramble over the ledge 
and try to regain some composure. 

What do you regard as major 
hazards in Australian bushwalking? 

Well, in NSW one persistent danger 
that bushwalkers frequently overlook is 
that the potential for hypothermia is 
often underrated, especially in the Blue 
Mountains. There is a number of areas, 
around the 1,000 metre mark, that can 
be reached fairly easily in an hour or so. 
Because of this relatively quick access 
some walkers seem to think that a pair 
of shorts and a T-shirt will be quite ade¬ 


quate, but at this altitude in the Blue 
Mountains the weather can change very 
quickly indeed, and there is a definite 
risk of hypothermia for any person ex¬ 
posed without adequate clothing. It 
seems to me that Sydney walkers are 
often less aware of this hazard than 
walkers in Victoria and Tasmania, who 
tend to be more cautious because of the 
generally colder climate down south. 

I’d also like to comment on the cur¬ 
rent trend in NSW towards wearing light 
canvas and rubber sneakers or gym- 
boots. I guess I would be called a rather 
conservative walker, but ! still persist in 
wearing a pair of solid boots. I don’t 
mean boots that are too heavy or inflexi¬ 
ble. There are some good lightweight 
Australian made boots available that 
suit the broader colonial foot. I 
recognize some of the advantages of 
sneakers for lightweight nimble walking. 
However, I came across a chap one day 
who had run a sharp stick through the 
canvas of his sneakers and deep into his 
foot, severing a muscle in the process. I 
would contend that you might be able to 
get away with sneakers for most of the 
time, but you can be in big trouble when 
something like this happens. 

Would you like to tell us something 
about the trekking scene in Nepal? 

My experience is limited to two trips 
— one to the Marsyandi/Kali Gandaki 
area in central west Nepal, and one to 
the Everest Base Camp. 

As far as I have seen, trekking is be¬ 
ing well managed through a very strong 
permit system. In fact I heard that the 
Sherpas and sirdar of one party had 
spent some time in gaol as the result of 
a permit infringement. 

In some areas tourists are sometimes 
blamed for placing pressure on the 
already scarce resources of the coun¬ 
tryside, especially wood. However the 
major threat to the available resources 
is coming from an increase in popula¬ 
tion among the local people. Rising 
health standards and the appointment of 
village health officers have been a con¬ 
tributing factor to this situation, as well 
as an influx of refugees from Tibet which 
has created some extremely tense 
situations and skirmishes in some 
areas. But to get back to pressure on 
resources, the local people are simply 
hacking away any remaining timber in 
the surrounding hills, often for use as 
building materials. I’ve even heard that 
sacred trees, thousands of years old, 
have been cut down. I would estimate 
that in some places the remaining 
timber will only last another three years 
or so. 

The success of a trekking trip 
depends very much on having a good 
sirdar. Obviously it also depends on how 
much rapport can be established in a 
party over a three- or four-week period. 
One of the biggest problems is the 
‘achievers’, the ego trippers who really 
don’t give a damn about others in the 
group. 


What do you feel you have been 
able to do for conservation in NSW? 

I’m part of a team at the Total En¬ 
vironment Centre. We see ourselves as 
a sort of ‘early warning system’ for the 
conservation movement in NSW. An 
essential part of our policy is that we not 
only get out and do a lot of walking 
ourselves, so that we know at first hand 
what is going on, but that we also take 
politicians and other VIPs into signifi¬ 
cant areas of the wilderness, working in 
conjunction with conservation and 
bushwalking groups. 

Our biggest effort was in 1978. It was 
organized by the Colong Committee 
together with the Bindook Committee 
and other conservation groups, in¬ 
cluding the New South Wales Federa¬ 
tion of Bushwalking Clubs. A VIP party of 
about 20, including the Premier Mr Wran 
and Mrs Wran, was taken on a two-day 
inspection of the southern Blue Moun¬ 
tains. The whole exercise involved 60-70 
people and was very carefully planned. 
Mr Wran was taken on an aerial in¬ 
spection on the first morning and on a 
short bushwalk on the second day. 
There was extensive media coverage. 
The end result was that all the Crown 
Lands in the southern Blue Mountains, 
95,000 hectares in all, were declared a 
National Park. There have been similar 
VIP visits that also had positive results. 
As well as taking VIPs into the bush we 
are able to show them extensive, well- 
prepared photographic portfolios of 
significant areas that need protection. 

What would you say are the main 
areas of concern at the moment? 

The main area we are trying to save is 
the Washpool rainforest in northern 
NSW. We are also very concerned 
about the Mt Banda-Banda area near 
Port Macquarie. It’s very much a race 
against time. In the Mt Banda-Banda 
area we can only hope to save about a 
third of the forest. There are already 
roads through the other two-thirds. 

The other major areas of concern are 
the protection of the northern area of 
the Myall Lakes, the management of the 
Kosciusko area, the threat of mining in 
and under Parks in the Blue Mountains, 
and the continuing activity in beach min¬ 
ing. Many people don’t realize that over 
half of the northern coastline of NSW 
has been mined for rutile and zircon. 
The battle against beach mining is a 
very tough one indeed. 

And what of the future? 

There will be some hard fights ahead, 
but generally I’m not gloomy about it, 
particularly when I look at the younger 
generation. The young people today are 
so much better educated; they’re in¬ 
telligent and perceptive too. We may be 
approaching the stage at which no 
government would chance permitting 
the rape of age-old forests or wilderness 
areas for commercial purposes. A bet¬ 
ter informed public will come to regard 
these areas as being there for all the 
world to see and enjoy. • 
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Canett 


Find out why canoeing is not a hobby but a way of life. 

Come in and see the magnificent IBIS Clearwater, designed 
for Australian conditions. We know the rivers - we’ve got the 
canoes and all the accessories at CANOE WORLD, the canoe 
experts. Write or call: 

CANOE WORLD, 684 Parramatta Rd, Croydon 2132 
(02) 7994685 


ACT Bushgear Aust Shop 6 CAGA Building Akuna St, Canberra. Eric O’Sullivan 7 Kembla St, Fyshwick. NSW Active Marine & Camping 471 Great Western 
Highway, St Marys. Bathurst Auto Port 59 Durham St, Bathurst. Canobolas Caravan Centre 172 Bathurst Rd, Orange. Grey Kangaroo 2/61 Bells Ling of Rd, 
North Richmond. GT Camping 121 Erina St, East Gosford. Pidsley Bros 50 Capper St, Tumut. Len Sheltrum Marine Hume Highway, Canley Vale. Southern 
Cross Equipment 222 Pacific Highway, Hornsby. Tourist Marine Princess Highway, Batemans Bay. Village Sports Shop 54 Sharp St, Cooma. Village Sports 
Shop 5/6 Hunter Shopping Village Hunter St, Newcastle. Wyong Marine 110 Pacific Highway, Wyong. VIC Bushgear Aust 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne. 


Wili Tasmania 



Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain Lake 
St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Tourist Bureau Telephone 63 6351 
256 Collins Street Melbourne 

lasmania.The Treasure Island. 
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THE 

a MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 
J STORY 


The story goes back to 1969 when a young Queensland 
rockclimber called Rick White started a small importing, 
wholesale and mail-order business for climbers called Infinity 
Equipment, which soon after was renamed Odin Equipment 
Company after a local well-known rockclimb. Late in 1972 this 
expanded from under Rick’s house to a small part-time shop, in 
the Brisbane suburb of Taringa, called Rick’s Mountain Shop. 
Growth forced this shop to bigger premises at Toowong. After 
leading the first Australian expedition to the Patagonian Andes 
in southern Argentina in December/January 1974/75, Rick’s 
energies turned to making the now well established business into 
a full-time proposition. This led to the birth of Mountain 
Designs, which was the manufacturing arm of the business, and 
Rick leaving his job as Technical Officer with the CSIRO. 

With another local climber/journalist, Mike Meadows, who 
was between jobs at the time he began to design and 
manufacture tents and down sleeping bags. This small outfit set 
a new standard of design for local bags at the time, similar styles 
being available only from Europe and the U.S.A. The growth of 
both the retail and manufacturing arms meant another move, 
this time to a large basement in Kelvin Grove, where the three 
companies Odin, Rick’s Mountain Shop and Mountain Designs 
were merged irito one, Mountain Experience, while the brand 
name of Mountain Designs was retained. Within two years the 
whole operation had outgrown this ‘dungeon’ and moved to 
two-story premises in Brisbane’s Fortitude Valley, currently the 
headquarters of the retailing side, Mountain Experience, and 
the home of the importing, manufacturing and wholesaling 
division — now a separate company, Mountain Designs Pty. 
Ltd. 

Throughout this time apart from Rick and his wife Pam, 
many local and visiting climbers worked in this business 
including Mike Meadows, Rob Staszewski, ‘Humzoo’, Nic 
Taylor, ‘Eggi’ Everitt, Chris Peisker, Coral Bowman, Marty 
Beare, Thelma Wilson, Dave Moss, Brian Springall and Paul 
Hoskins, and not forgetting art teacher Vicki Couper who 
designed our MD logo! 

Mountain Designs products were an instant success, and 
older more established manufacturers in Australia and New 
Zealand were eventually forced to upgrade their range and/or 
materials to meet the new challenge. The success of Mountain 
Designs spawned several small ‘backyard makers’ in its wake. 
All this competition resulted in an overall upgrading of 
Australian products and an improvement in design, function 
and quality. We feel proud that Mountain Designs was in fact 
the prime mover in this. 

These formative years were not without their problems. 
Deliveries were erratic due to demand outstripping production. 
One of the main problems encountered was some batches of 
faulty raw materials. This resulted in the replacement of a 
number of ‘leaking’ bags. Again we are proud that we stand 
behind our product guarantee, not an easy task for a small 
company. We replaced nearly all legitimate claims and a few 
not-so-legitimate ones. Litigation proceeded, and finally last 
year Mountain Designs was awarded damages — a small 
consolation. 

Changes in recent years in retailing in Australia led 
Mountain Designs to adopt a policy of retailing its own products 
and imported lines predominantly through its own shops. To 


this end a second shop was opened, in Sydney, in August 1979. 
This proved a success, and a third shop was opened, in 
Melbourne, in May 1981. This direct retailing has the 
advantage for the consumer of better prices, and a greater 
ability to make ‘specials’ and custom-made products for people. 
The shop policy on prices is to not be undersold by any other 
specialist retailer in the area. Although we are not in the 
discount business, Mountain Designs is always determined to 
offer the best knowledge, service, value and price. 

The man behind the Mountain Designs group, Rick White, 
has a background mainly as a climber. Some of his main 
achievements are: 

• The discovery and development of Frog Buttress and Mt. 
Maroon in Queensland, and over 200 first ascents, 
1968-1981. 

• The first Australian ascent of El Capitan in Yosemite Valley, 
in 1973. 

• The first hammerless ascent of Lord Gumtree on Buffalo’s 
North Wall: one of the hardest aid routes in Australia, in 
1976. 

• Led the first Australian expedition to the Patagonian Andes 
in Southern Argentina, in 1975. 

• Led a subsequent expedition to the same area, in 1979. 

• The first unroped solo ascent of Balls Pyramid in one and 
three-quarter hours, in 1980. 

• A member of the 1981 Doug Scott’s Gangotri Expedition, 
which made the 1st ascent, alpine style of the east pillar of 
Shivling in the Himalayas. 

Rick is also involved with outdoor pursuits and his climbing 
school Climb High has recently become part of a new company 
he has formed with Mountain Experience manager Dave Moss, 
Australian Wilderness Expeditions of ‘Wild X’. This company 
promotes local climbing trips, expeditions to Balls Pyramid, and 
represents people like our friends at Adventure Travel, offering 
Himalayan trekking, camel safaris and balloon expeditions, to 
mention a few activities. Mountain Designs is not just a business 
but a lifestyle and we often incur the wrath of our accountants 
for not being sufficiently profit motivated. 

Some of the many first in Australia we believe that 
Mountain Designs can claim include: 

• First to use the best quality downs available, and introduced 
American downproof nylons. 

• First to use the superlight (1.5) nylon for exceptionally light 
bags. 

• First to make the side zip, box-foot style sleeping bags. 

• First to use ‘700 loft’ down — the best in the world. 

• First to make Cordura rucksacks. 

• First to make down filled clothing, vest, duvets, etc. 

• Suppliers to expeditions to places like Patagonia (Andes), 
Dunagiri (Himalaya), Peruvian Andes, gangotri (Himalaya), 
Changabang (Himalaya), and many others. 

Mountain Designs also imports and distributes or sell high 
quality products from people like Beal and Edelrid ropes, 
Chouinard equipment, CMI figure of 8’s and ascendeurs, 
Galibier and EB’s boots, Interalp mountaineering equipment, 
Lowe Alpine Systems packs and hardwear, SMC and Interalp 
karabiners, Troll (Whillans) harnesses, Wild Country, Friends 
mountaineering web equipment, Northcape, fibrepile clothing, 
Helsport and Phoenix tents, etc. 


* MOUNTAIN EXPERIENCE - 224 Barry Parade., Brisbane. 4006. (07) 52 8804 

» MOUNTAIN DESIGNS — 334 Kent Street, Sydney. 2000. (02) 29 1231 

• MOUNTAIN DESIGNS — 61 Hardware Street, Melbourne. 3000. (03) 67 2586. 
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Canoeing 
Instmction 

Basic Strokes. This course teaches the fundamentals of paddling on still and moving 
water. Safety on the water is also stressed. Boats are available for hire at $8 per course 
including paddles and life jacket. Novice Award testing is conducted on the final session 
of these four two-hour sessions. Courses are run throughout the year — at least once a 
month. Cost of course: $32. 

Other courses to be conducted this year include: Proficiency, Instructors, Eskimo 
Rolling, Slalom and Advanced. 

m 

Official Sponsor 

CANOES PLUS 

further details contact: 

>ARD OF CANOE EDUCATION 

toad Kew 3101 Phone (03) 80 6030 




AVS HIKING TENTS 



• ACCESSIBILITY 

• VENTILATION 

• STABILITY 

• STORAGE 

• Australian design 

• Easily erected with 
fewer guy ropes 

• Sewn in high rise 
floors 

• Pegs, poles 
and ropes supplied 

• Superior water 
resistant nylon taffeta 

• Carry bag 


Length 2m + bell Length 2m + bell 

Width 2m, Height 1,4m Width 1,4m, Height 1.1 m 

$64.95 $49.95 

Now available at: 

southern cross equipments 

222 Pacific Highway, Hornsby. 2077. Telephone: 476-5566 

Specialists in: Bushwalking: Canoeing: Climbing: Caving: Camping Equipment. 

CHATSWOOD — PARRAMATTA — SYDNEY 
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Highest 
New Zealand 

New Zealand’s two highest National 
Parks contain lifetimes of mountaineering 
and walking possibilities. David Neilson 
introduces their shimmering peaks. 


• CONTAINING THE MOST SPECTACULAR 
mountain scenery in New Zealand, the 
Mt Cook and Westland National Parks 
are situated in the Southern Alps of the 
South Island. Mt Cook, at 3,764 metres 
the highest peak in New Zealand, is the 
centre-piece of this extensive alpine 
region which contains numerous major 
snow and ice peaks set amidst a vast ar¬ 
ray of glaciers, snow basins, and rocky 
slopes. 

The main divide of the South Island, 
which lies close to the west coast for 
most of its length, contains nearly all the 
highest peaks in New Zealand although 
conspicuously Mt Cook itself lies just to 
the east. All the 17 major peaks over 
3,000 metres lie within the Mt Cook and 
Westland National Parks and of these, 
13 are situated on the main divide which 
only twice drops just below 2,000 
metres in this region. These two con¬ 
tiguous National Parks share the divide 
as a common boundary. The Mt Cook 
National Park to the east reaches down 
towards the rolling grassy hills of the 
Mackenzie Country, is 65 kilometres 
long by 15 wide and contains 70,000 
hectares. The Westland National Park 
stretches from the high peaks of the 
divide to the waters of the Tasman Sea 
barely 30 kilometres to the west and 
covers 88,600 hectares. Within these 
boundaries lie a variety of contrasting 
landscapes ranging from thick rain¬ 
forest, open grassland, sub-alpine scrub 
and tussock, through to the extensive 
alpine areas of glaciers, neves, and 
snow and ice peaks. 

The Tasman Glacier, 30 kilometres 
long, is the longest glacier in New 
Zealand and one of the longest in the 
earth’s temperate regions. It is a major 
feature of the Mt Cook National Park 
and the Murchison, Hooker, and Mueller 
valleys all eventually drain into the lower 
reaches of the Tasman. At the head of 

Top left. Approaching the summit of Mt Elie de 
Beaumont. Top right. Mt Cook from the east, with 
the upper slopes of Mt Tasman in the foreground. 
Left. Looking north along the main divide from Mt 
Haast to Douglas Peak, left, and Mt Haidinger. The 
Tasman Glacier is just visible on the right. All photos 
David Neilson 


the valley is the imposing Elie de Beau¬ 
mont massif, 3,109 metres, along with 
Mt Green, Mt Walter and Hoc.hstetter 
Dorn. For half its length the western 
slopes of the Tasman Glacier rise direct¬ 
ly to the peaks of the main divide, and 
just north of the tributary Rudolf Glacier 
are the attractive twin snow spires of 
the Minarets, both peaks being over 
3,000 metres. 

Six kilometres south of the Minarets 
along the main divide are two jagged 
mountains; Douglas Peak, 3,080 
metres, and Mt Haidinger, 3,066 
metres. Between them and Mt La 
Perouse 11 kilometres further on, lies 
the most spectacular array of high 
alpine peaks in New Zealand. Though 
almost two thirds of the peaks over 
3,000 metres are contained in this com¬ 
pact area, it is Mt Cook which truly 
dominates. Lying just off the divide, it is 
a massive and complex mountain with 
three peaks all higher than the surroun¬ 
ding mountains. The Low Peak, 3,593 
metres, is over two kilometres from the 
High Peak, 3,764 metres, with the con¬ 
necting ridge never dropping below 
3,300 metres. 

Several kilometres to the north of the 
High Peak of Cook lies Mt Tasman, the 
second highest peak in New Zealand 
and one of the most beautiful. The north 
ridge of Mt Cook joins the main divide 
close to Mt Dampier, 3,440 metres, the 
third highest in the country. To the east 
is Mt Hicks with its steep south and 
north faces, and Mt La Perouse, both 
over 3,000 metres. These three peaks 
lie at the head of the Hooker Glacier 
which also drains the western faces of 
Mt Cook. Further down this valley the 
Hooker River flows past the Mt Cook 
Village. 

Close by and prominent from the 
Village, the spectacular south-east face 
of Mt Sefton rises to its majestic summit 
2,000 metres above the valley floor. 

The alpine region encompassed by 
the Westland National Park on the 
western side of the divide is a more 
remote area and this isolation gives it a 
wilder aspect than the more frequented 
eastern areas. The outstanding features 
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Find out about the outdoor 
action experience of a lifetime - 
from the experts at the 
New Zealand Government Tourist 
Bureaus: 


115 Pitt St 
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Phone 233 6633 
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Phone 67 6621 
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of this Park, along with the divide peaks 
it shares with Mt Cook, are the Franz 
Josef and Fox Glaciers. Though not as 
long as the Tasman, their upper neves 
are very extensive and they flow steeply 
towards the lush green forests of the 
west coast. Their terminal faces are 
only 250 metres above sea level and 
about 15 kilometres from the coast. 
With a rainfall of 5,000 millimetres a 
year the forest is of a semi-tropical 
nature and provides a strong contrast 
with the icy realms not far above it. 

The West Coast Highway runs 
through the lower section of the Park 
and there is a small town situated in the 
valleys of both the Fox and Franz Josef, 
the Westland National Park Head¬ 
quarters being situated in the latter. 


There was no 
precedent for 
women taking up 
mountaineering. 


The first climbing in the central 
Southern Alps was not unnaturally 
centered on Mt Cook. In 1882 the 
Reverend William Green from Ireland, 
Emil Boss from Switzerland, and the 
Swiss guide Ulrich Kaufmann made the 
first serious attempt on the mountain 
and came very close to being suc¬ 
cessful. In the following decade there 
was increasing interest by self-taught 
local climbers and numerous further at¬ 
tempts were made on the peak. In 1894 
the news that the English climber E A 
Fitzgerald and Italian guide Mattias Zur- 
briggen were coming out to attempt the 
peak spurred on the local activity, and 
success was finally achieved when 
George Graham, Tom Fyfe, and Jack 
Clark reached the summit on Christmas 
Day 1894. Undaunted by this first as¬ 
cent, Zurbriggen made the second 
several months later by a different 
route, ascending the upper slopes 
alone. 

Fitzgerald, Zurbriggen and Clark 
made the first ascent of the difficult and 
beautiful Mt Tasman in 1895, and 
Fitzgerald and Zurbriggen also made 
the first ascent of Mt Sefton. However 
most of the remaining high peaks were 
climbed by a growing group of local pro¬ 
fessional guides, the most active being 
the Graham brothers Peter and Alex. Of 
those who climbed with Peter Graham 
one of the most notable was the 
Australian Freda du Fuar. Though there 
was at the time no precedent for women 
taking up mountaineering, du Fuar 
quickly became an accomplished 
climber under Graham’s instruction and 
made a number of major ascents. In 
1910 she became the first woman to 
climb Mt Cook, and in 1911 made the se- 



Morning light on Mt Elie de Beaumont. 
cond ascent of Mt Tasman and the first 
of Mt Dampier, climbing with both the 
Graham brothers. In 1913 in the com¬ 
pany of Peter Graham and Darby 
Thompson she made the first traverse of 
the three peaks of Mt Cook. It was an ar¬ 
duous climb involving much step-cutting 
by Graham and was an outstanding 
achievement for all concerned. Now 
known as the Grand Traverse it is one of 
the classic climbs of the New Zealand 
Alps. 

Gradually over the following decades 
the major ridges, traverses, and varia¬ 
tions were accounted for and the last 
unclimbed ridge on Mt Cook was finally 
ascended in 1948. This was the south 
ridge, the party being Harry Ayres, Ed 
Hillary, Ruth Adams, and Mick Sullivan. 
Hillary, then perfecting his snow and ice 
craft, went on to success on Mt Everest 
in 1953 and became New Zealand’s 
best-known mountaineer. 

Though the major ridges had thus 
been climbed by the early 1950s, face 
climbing began slowly. In 1956 the 
Hooker face on Mt Cook was climbed, 
but it was not until 1960 that the first of 
the steepest and most sustained faces 
was climbed with the ascent of the east 
face of Mt Tasman by J Leitner and H 
von Terzi. In the following year the long 
and exposed east face of Mt Cook was 
climbed, followed by the south face in 
1962. By 1970 the recently developed 
new ice climbing techniques had been 
adopted and the much sought-after 
Caroline face, longest and steepest of 
Mt Cook’s faces was climbed by two 
parties; Peter Gough and John Glasgow, 
and Graeme Dingle and George Harris. 
A direct route on the east face of Mt Sef¬ 
ton, and the south face of Mt Hicks, 
were also climbed in that season. Along 
with the ascent of the Balfour face of Mt 
Tasman the following year by Bill Denz 
and Bryan Pooley, these climbs marked 
the beginning of high standard technical 
climbs on the steepest faces — a stan¬ 
dard that has been maintained. 

Over the years a number of climbing 
huts have been built in the Parks and 
these have made possible longer visits 
to the higher alpine regions. In view of 
the often violent and unpredictable 
storms which may be encountered in 
the area at any time of the year, they 


have also made conditions safer. There 
are ten climbing huts spread throughout 
the Mt Cook National Park. Those such 
as Tasman Saddle hut and Murchison 
hut at the head of the Tasman and Mur¬ 
chison glaciers give access to a number 
of moderate peaks, whilst Plateau hut 
situated at 2,300 metres on the Grand 
Plateau gives access to many of the 
highest and most demanding climbs in 
the region. 

There are fewer climbing huts on the 
western side of the range and at the 
heads of some of the valleys a combina¬ 
tion of bivouac rocks and snow caves 
are used. However Pioneer hut, situated 
at the head of the Fox neve at a height 
of 2,290 metres, gives access to an ex¬ 
tensive area including a number of the 
main divide peaks from Douglas to 
Tasman. It also provides a base for ski¬ 
mountaineering trips for which there is 
greater potential on the western side of 
the range. 

As opposed to some of the Parks fur¬ 
ther to the south, particularly Fiordland 
National Park, the Mt Cook and 
Westland National Parks offer only 
limited potential for walking trips, but a 
number of interesting day and overnight 
trips can be made from the access 
villages of Mt Cook, Fox, and Franz 
Josef. Visits to Sealy Lakes, Mt 
Sebastapol, or Hooker hut are rewarded 
with superb views of Mt Cook and a 
number of the main range peaks from 
the east. There is more potential for 
longer walking trips in the Westland Na¬ 
tional Park although the high rainfall and 
rugged nature of even the lower 
forested regions are limiting factors. 
The lower reaches of the Copland valley 
provide interesting walking through the 
rich rainforest, and there are hot springs 
close to Welcome Flat hut. At the head 
of the valley is the Douglas Rock hut 
which is used for the trans-alpine cross¬ 
ing of the Copland Pass to the Hooker 
valley. As the top of the pass is above 
the snow line and subject to sudden 
storms, the crossing requires ex¬ 
perience with snow and ice techniques. 
However, this trip made in either direc¬ 
tion provides a more than worthwhile in¬ 
sight into the many beautiful landscapes 
and contrasting environments to be 
found within these two magnificent 
National Parks. • 
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Blue Mountains Canyons 

A unique guide by canyoning pioneer Dave Noble. * 


• THIS ARTICLE DESCRIBES SOME OF THE BEST 
of the Blue Mountains sandstone canyons. It is cer¬ 
tainly not a complete list of all the canyons nor 
should each description be regarded as complete. 

Each description begins with the name of the 
canyon, the average duration of trip, and the grade. 
The grade is numerical, lower numbers being 
easier, and is based on the technical difficulty of the 
canyon. 

Map references refer to the grid on the following 
metric scale maps: Katoomba 1:100,000 Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources; Wallerawang 
1:100,000 Department of Natural Resources; 
Wollangambe 1:25,000 Central Mapping Authority 
of NSW; Rock Hill 1:25,000 Central Mapping 
Authority of NSW; Mt Morgan 1:25,000 Central 
Mapping Authority of NSW and (references in 
brackets) to the 1000 yard grid on the following non¬ 
metric scale maps; Mt Wilson 1:31,680 Central 
Mapping Authority of NSW; Katoomba 1:31,680 
Central Mapping Authority of NSW. 

For ail canyons involving abseiling the party is ad¬ 
vised to carry belay slings of various lengths. Piton 
brake-bar abseiling is probably the safest in those 
canyons where there is a high chance of dropping 
spare karabiners or figure-8 descendeurs into deep 
pools. Since most canyons contain deep water, it is 
strongly recommended that canyoneers be power¬ 
ful swimmers. Canyons can become extremely 
dangerous when in flood. 

Claustral Canyon has been done at night, and 
also in the middle of winter, but most people would 
still find it and the other canyons cold enough on the 
hottest of summer days. The canyons are often at 
their greatest beauty and better for photography 
during dull misty weather. 

Most of the canyons described are visited by 
members of bushwalking clubs and it is safer to visit 
a canyon with someone familiar with it rather than 
to rely on any description. People wishing to 
become competent in canyoning should join a 
bushwalking club that has canyoning activities on 
its programme. 

SOUTH GROSE 

Hat Hill Creek 1 short day 1 
A fairly poor canyon, but a nice creek except for 
polluted water. Can be entered in many places high 
up and followed to the Grose (with some abseils 
through the clifflines) or exit on the ridge at grid 
reference 514796(312490). 

Grand Canyon 1 short day 1 
Quite a good canyon, very pretty, has a tourist track 
along the top of the canyon — hence advisable to 
wear helmet or go there during rain. Enter with 15m 
abseil from tourist track at 513723 (311408). One 
swim about 20m. Exit via tourist track. 

Arethusa Canyon 1 long day 3 
Not as nice or spectacular as Grand Canyon but a 
longer, harder trip. Water is also badly polluted — 
watch out for cuts going septic. Enter from Medlow 
Bath airfield road near power-lines at 526711 
(323396), some rope-work and several swims 
before canyon, or enter from Mt Hay Road. Canyon 
begins with 15m abseil at 537724 (337410), several 
water-jumps and swims to reach 20m waterfall 
through clifflines. Exits: 1 Tricky traverse and climb 
out of Alphius Canyon on the right of the waterfall, 
and back to Mt Hay Road 2 One or two short abseils 
down left of waterfall: follow creek downstream to 
track, or sidle west under base of cliffs and even¬ 
tually join Grand Canyon track, pass at 518723 
(314410) back to airfield road. 


Fortress Creek Canyon 1 short day 1 
A lower quality canyon but worth doing. From Mt 
Hay Road, enter from south side near 546748 
(347436) with abseil. Water-jumps and 10m abseil 
into pool (can be jumped with care); long swims to 
reach high waterfall at cliffline. Easy passes on 
south side back to the Fortress and Mt Hay Road. 

Mt Hay Canyon short to long day depending on 

Also known as Butterbox Canyon, Rocky Points 
Ravine. Short but very spectacular. Can be entered 
high up from Mt Hay Road or directly from tributary 
at 584755 (388443). Several short abseils/water- 
jumps to reach main drop. Several options: 1 
Awkward, tricky climb down to lowest chockstone, 
20m abseil from bolts 2 Abseil from thread or log 
belay to chockstone (20m) and then as above 3 One 
long abseil down whole drop (45m). Rope retrieval 
can be difficult. This drop is very exciting as one 
cannot see the bottom from the top and it is very 
dangerous in high water. Be careful when abseiling 
on to and off the chockstone. 

From the bottom of the main drop there are 
several short swims and drops before breaking out 
of the clifflines. Exit: 1 To Grose and out via Lockley 
Pylon track 2 Follow cliffs to east for several hun¬ 
dred metres, climbing up to large tree-covered 
ledge. Follow ledge west through caves as far as 
possible, 20m of very exposed grade 8 rockclimbing 
to top of lower cliffline (belay off trees). Easy gully 
through upper cliffs to Butterbox Point. 

CARMARTHEN CANYONS 

Thunder Canyon 1 day 2 

Thunder Canyon is fairly short but dark and spec¬ 
tacular. Enter the creek from a ridge off Mt Charles 
about 570830 (376524). A fairly long but pleasant 
walk downstream leads to Westerway Falls where 
the canyon proper begins. The falls consist of two 
short drops which can be abseiled directly (two 
abseils 15m, 10m) or one single abseil from a low 
tree further downstream to the right (20m). From 
here there are a few swims, and one tricky move, 
through an excellent constriction for several hun¬ 
dred metres before Claustral Canyon is joined. At 
the junction the canyon opens up for the next 500m, 
although exits from this section are difficult. The 
Glow Worm Cave, an excellent campsite or lunch 
spot in wet weather, is high on the right hand side, 
shortly before the canyon closes up. Two short 
drops, on the second of which a rope is sometimes 
useful, then have to be negotiated before the 
famous 'tunnel swim' is reached. 

The tunnel swim is about 40m long and lilos are 
recommended for weaker swimmers. Shortly after 
is another short drop which can be jumped (be 
careful!), climbed or roped down. This can be dif¬ 
ficult in high water. After a short swim, Rainbow 
Ravine is reached on the left-hand side. To exit via 
this route, however, it is necessary to go another 
150m downstream, through another swim, and 
climb up a steep gully on the left. Follow along a 
track which immediately heads along a ledge back 
to Rainbow Ravine. Unfortunately, some vandal 
gouged out holds up an awkward move in this exit 
gully, forever defacing this canyon system. The 
track leads back via Camels Hump to Tomah South. 

Claustral Canyon short to medium day 3 
Claustral is still the classic canyon. Deep and dark 
with abseils right down waterfalls, it is fairly 
straightforward and can be done quickly by a small 
party. Follow track from Tomah South, over a stile, 
past a trig point and down towards the Camels 


Hump. Immediately the track stops descending and 
reaches a small saddle turn off and follow a faint 
track to the right that leads steeply down to the 
creek. A pleasant downstream walk follows until a 
short swim is reached. With care, the swim can be 
avoided by bridging. Keep following the creek until a 
water-jump is reached. This can be partly down- 
climbed by going underneath the large boulder jam¬ 
med in the creek and is soon followed by another 
short water-jump and swim. 

It is now not far to the canyon. Passes exist on 
both sides of the creek in case of flash floods. Short¬ 
ly before the waterfalls, the creek drops through 
boulders. It is easiest to climb high on the right-hand 
side, then down, back to the creek. There follow 
three short abseils into the 'Black Hole of Calcutta'. 
The abseils are technically easy with convenient 
places to unclip and pull down the rope. The longest 
is the third (14m). These abseils, together with the 
next 100m of canyon, are unrivalled in quality. Very 
soon a waterfall entering on the right marks the 
Raynon Brook junction. The kilometre of canyon 
between here and the Thunder junction is of high 
quality, perhaps only matched by Rocky Creek 
Canyon. At the junction continue as for Thunder 
Canyon. 

Raynon Brook 1 day 3 

This creek provides another access point into the 
system. Many parties enter Raynon Brook via 
Mistake Ravine from various points on the Bell 
Road. The main abseils occur just above Claustral 
Canyon and can be done with one long drop (45m) 
or several short abseils down the waterfall. 

Cayley Canyon 1 or 2 days 3 
Cayley Canyon (Explorers Brook) is less commonly 
visited but offers some reasonable canyoning. 
There is one abseil close to the King George Brook 


Canyon country: Ciatterteeth and Rocky Creek, 
right. Photos and map Dave Noble 
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competitors have copied 
us we take purely as a 
compliment. But why not buy the 
original, and the best? 
Chosen by Joe Tasker, John 
Roskelly, Doug. Scott, the Burgess 
twins, Rick Ridgeway, and many 
other leading mountaineers. 
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ALPINE SYSTEMS 
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Lowe equipment is available from: SYDNEY Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipment, 
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Outdoor Centre, Thor Adventure Equipment. PERTH Wilderness Equipment. 
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junction. This can be jumped down (10m). Exit 
routes exist a short way up King George Brook 
(tricky) or up Carmarthen Point. Perhaps the best 
exit lies up Thunder Gorge and Rainbow Ravine. 
This involves boulder-hopping, a few swims and 
some pleasant canyon sections. 

King George Canyon 1 or 2 days 3 

This provides an alternative way into Explorers 

Brook. Some abseiling required. 

Bowens Creek — South Branch 

usually 2 days 3 

Bowens Creek provides intermittent canyon of vary¬ 
ing quality. Enter high in the headwaters or from 
Range Creek. The rope need only be used once or 
twice in this branch. Passes out are fairly obvious. 
Many long swims. Parties often continue right to the 
Mill Creek junction. Follow up Mill Creek for a short 
distance and out upTomah Spur. 

Bowens Creek — North Branch 1 day 3 

Another canyon worth visiting. Two one-rope 
abseils and a few swims. One exit, near the junc¬ 
tion, lies 100m upstream on the west side of the 
south branch. Then follow the ridge back to the Mt 
Wilson Road. 


WOLLANGAMBE CANYONS 

For all the canyons (except Short Creek which has 
only a few short swims) in this area lilos are useful, 
though not essential. 

Wollangambe Canyon 1 to 3 days 1 
The most pleasant and popular of all the canyons. 
The main canyon starts at about 526914 and con¬ 
tinues at least until 582912. One short section from 
545912 to 559914 is visited most frequently 
although the canyon is more spectacular upstream 
and downstream of these points. There are many 
entrances and exits to the canyon, the most com¬ 
mon ones being 518910, 542913 (track from Mt 
Wilson War Memorial), 545912, 559914, 570923 
and 582912. There are many campsites in caves 
and on sandbanks along the canyon. The northern 
tributaries at 554914 and 566917 are well worth 
visiting — probably more spectacular than 
Wollangambe Canyon itself. 

Clatterteeth Canyon (De Faurs Creek) 1 day 1 

Darker and more constricted than Wollangambe 
Canyon although not sustained. Enter at 536889 
(339592) or from October Creek 532881 (334582). 
Exit from Wollangambe on track at 542913. 


Bell Creek 1 to2 days 3 
This and Dumbano are the pick of the canyons in 
the area. Bell Creek is canyon almost all the way 
from its source to where it joins De Faurs Creek. 
The usual route for a day trip to the canyon is to 
cross De Faurs Creek at 536889 (339592) and enter 
Bell Creek via a spectacular side tributary at 524898 
(326602) (10m rope needed for hand-over-hand). 

Yarramun Creek 2 days 3 

513943 (south branch) or 515958 (north branch), 
20m rope needed in the south branch. The tunnel at 
529953 is well worth visiting (passes exist here). 
Canyon continues intermittently until 576970 (pass 
to north) although a usual exit is at 541957 (to the 
south just past an excellent camping cave). 

Dumbano Creek 1 or 2 days 4 
High quality, sustained in places. Both the north 
branch and south branch (Cesspit Canyon) are 
worth doing. Entry and exits are at 492979, 521983, 
540000, 499973 (all from the south). The best 
canyon is the lower constriction, beginning near 
533994 and needing 35m of rope. 

Short Creek 2 days 4 

More of a gorge than a canyon, but deep and spec¬ 
tacular. Usual entry from Mt Irvine, crossing 
Wollangambe at passes at 648871 and 647968. 
Tricky navigation across Lost Flat to enter creek at 
608973. Two abseils, 12m, 25m (from bolt belay), 
about 60m of rope advised. 

WOLGAN CANYONS 

Tiger Snake Canyon 1 day 2 

A very short canyon but quite spectacular — very 
narrow and dark. Begins at 442207 (although further 
upstream is worthwhile and includes 15m abseil) 
with a short abseil. Passes exist near Deanes Creek 
or via Constance Gorge. 

Surefire Canyon 1 day 4 

A nice canyon, quite spectacular. Normal entry 
from basalt hill at 471184 (Murry’s Mt), pass down 
nose at 472190. Canyon begins at 475200. Four 
short abseils (30m rope sufficient), the last into 
water — and the only swim. Canyon ends at large 
cave at 477202. Quick exit via less spectacular 
western branch. Pass on northern side using trees 
at 474202 (30m downstream from waterfall) and 
then up second cliffline at 472203_(up steep ramp 

Heart Attack Canyon 1 day 3 

This creek, with no warning, suddenly drops into a 
fissure over 30m deep, which marks the start of the 
canyon. The canyon is not particularly spectacular 
but the waterfall and abseil are. Enter the creek 
from the road at 471184. Abseil usually required for 
lop cliffline. Canyon begins at 487188 with 32m 
abseil, second abseil near end of canyon (6m). Exit 
via easy gully at 483194. 

Galah Canyon 1 day 5 

A short but spectacular canyon featuring about 
seven drops off dubious belay points. Canyon 
begins at 490175. Two ropes needed. Steep pass 
out via chimney at 492173. 

Rocky Creek Canyon 1 day 1 

A horizontal canyon that perhaps equals Claustral 
Canyon in the sustained quality of its constriction. 
An excellent canyon but not yet in any National 
Park. Canyon begins at junction at 480132 and ends 
at Budgary Creek junction. Enter from western 
tributary or ridge at 479131 (easy pass). Exits: 1 
Reverse canyon 2 Pass at 475143 (north) 3 Pass at 
479146 (to west, easy, opposite small canyon 
tributary on the eastern side). 

Contradiction Canyon 2 days 5 
One of the most spectacular sandstone canyons — 
but also one of the most difficult. It has many 
awkward moves and several swims. There are 
about seven drops, some of which are usually 
jumped or climbed down because of lack of belay 
points. About three short abseils. Canyon begins at 
501182. One pass out is up nose at 495187 (re¬ 
quires rope-work). • 
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Martin Hawes 


The Gingerbread hut, Mt Rufus, Tasmania. All photos are from Hawes’ new book Above Me Only Sky. 







Angel Falls and Mt Sarah Jane, Anne Range, Tasmania. 







The Citadel and the Moat, Frankland Range, Tasmania. 





Richardson Creek from Long Ridge, Tasmania. 
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Reviews 


1982 Wilderness Flight Calendar 

(England Calendars, RRP $5.50), 1982 
Wilderness New South Wales 
(Kalianna Press, RRP $6.50), 
Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 1982 
(Peter Dombrovskis Pty Ltd, RRP $5.95), 
Victorian Alpine Calendar 1982 
(Conservation Council of Victoria, RRP 
$5.95), Victoria’s National Parks 
Calendar 1982 (Victorian National 
Parks Association, RRP $5.00), 
Wilderness Queensland 1982 (Robert 
Rankin Publishing, RRP $5.50). 

In a booming market for wilderness 
calendars Tasmania, Victoria, New 
South Wales and Queensland have 
published calendars which capture 
moods peculiar to each state. 

The calendars each have a unique 
appeal; while avoiding the sensational, 
they explore the harsh and rugged 
nature of Australia’s wilderness areas 
and National Parks and succeed in 
catching the timelessness of this 
ancient continent. This has been 
achieved despite many weak 
photographs being unlikely to sustain a 
month’s enjoyment, an obvious 
requirement for a calendar. 

Victoria's National Parks Calendar 
has a beautiful moody coastal 
photograph of the Port Campbell 
National Park, but unfortunately this 
quality is not maintained. 

The repetition of the aerial 
perspective in the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Flight Calendar is the only 
detraction from the obvious drama of its 
unique landscapes. 

The Victorian Alpine Calendar suffers 
from many ordinary photographs, few of 
which capture the grandeur of the 
Victorian Alps. 

A more mature insight is given by the 
New South Wales and Queensland 
calendars. They present satisfying and 
effective sequences of pictures. 

The Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 
is outstanding for technical superiority 
and quality of images, which are consis¬ 
tent and strong. They range from a 
romantic view of mist-veiled mountains, 
lakes and rivers, to pictures of beach 
shorelines and pebbles and leaves in 
snow. They reveal the pattern and 
design in nature that the casual 
observer often fails to comprehend. It is 
a personal celebration of nature, a world 
of colour, beauty and awe. 

Dave Hamer 

Australian Caves and Caving by Ross 
Ellis (Western Colour Print, 1980, RRP 
$6.95). 

Mt Cloudmaker at dawn from the High Gangerang 
Range in the Kanangra area of the Blue Mountains. 
Photo by Henry Gold, reproduced from 1982 
Wilderness New South Wales calendar. 



The potential for caving in Australia 
seems endless, with new caves 
continually being discovered. 

Ross Ellis is an honorary life member 
of the Sydney Speleological Society, 
and the book consists mainly of 
photographs taken by the Society's 
members. 

There is very little text, and the 
treatment of Australian caving is not 
comprehensive: this is a book to whet 
the appetite of someone thinking about 
caving. 

The book is a glossy paperback in 
large format and the photographs, main¬ 
ly colour, of formations, chambers, cave 
creatures and caving action make ex¬ 
cellent browsing. 

Brian Walters 

Skiing the High Plains, A History of Ski 
Exploration in Victoria by Harry 
Stephenson (Graphic Books, 1981, RRP 
is expected to be under $20). 

Victoria has extensive snow country, 
and over the past century skiers have 
penetrated the most remote corners of 
its Alps. But this exploration has not 
been without incident: the early skiers 
had to make long journeys before 
reaching the snow country, and then 
contend with the vagaries of primitive 
equipment, an unknown wilderness and 
fierce weather. Even experienced skiers 
such as Cleve Cole and Charles Derrick 
perished in Victoria’s mountains. 

Harry Stephenson gives us an over¬ 
view of the spread of skiing through the 
high country in Skiing the High Country, 
his latest book. It is a companion to his 
earlier volume, Cattlemen and Huts of 
the High Plains (reviewed in the first 
issue of Wild). It is not simply an historic 
overview. Much of the book consists of 


first person accounts of trips by well- 
known ski pioneers of the 1920s and 
1930s, such as the account by Bill 
Waters of the first winter ascent of Mt 
Bogong on skis — in 1928. Notable too 
is the author’s description of his 1936 
winter trip from Mt Wellington to Mt 
Howitt over the Snowy Plains and Howitt 
Plains. This was snow walking, not ski¬ 
ing, and would be a major achievement 
even today. These stories give some in¬ 
sight into the challenge of the snow 
country to those who first ventured into 
it. 

Stephenson has given us another 
book notable for its wealth of material. 
There are feats of endurance and 
tragedy. It seems that in the early days 
any skiing trip was a major undertaking, 
and week-end jaunts were not on. When 
heavy wooden skis with their 
cumbersome bindings needed skins for 
climbing, intrepid enthusiasts were 
pushing out to Mt Skene, Mt McDonald, 
the Snowy Plains and other high country 
that is still considered remote in winter. 

With cross country skiing now in¬ 
creasing in popularity more rapidly than 
downhill skiing, it is interesting to note 
that all skiers went cross country in the 
early days — though the distinction 
between techniques may not have been 
as sharp. 

Perhaps Stephenson might have been 
more selective with the material 
included in the book. Occasionally there 
are trip diaries that are interesting as 
accounts of expeditions in the 1930s but 
may have no more historic value than 
some of the trips people do today. 

The book has been seen only in galley 
form so it is not possible to comment on 
its final presentation, but the text is well 
supported by photographs. Those who 
have skied in Victoria’s snow country 
will find hours of good reading in Skiing 
the High Plains. 

BW 

Map Reading Handbook by Tasmanian 
Lands Department (Tasmanian 
Government, 1980, RRP $3.50). 

Sometimes a little theory does wonders 
when it comes to bushwalking. 
Navigation is a case in point. A good 
book on map reading, read at home, can 
give invaluable practical knowledge 
when it really counts. 

This is possibly one of the best books 
on map reading currently available in 
Australia. Published by authority of the 
Director of Emergency Services in 
Tasmania, it has drawn on the talents of 
a number of Tasmanian organizations 
including the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service and the Federation of 
Tasmanian Bushwalking Clubs. The 
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EXPLORATION + SCIENCE = ANZSES 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society offers 
an adult experience for young 
Australasians (17-23). An annual 
5 week summer programme, 
incorporating 2 weeks on a graded 
physical task, provides well-led, co¬ 
ordinated scientific exploration in 
remote and fascinating parts of 
Australasia. 
Scientific leaders and young 
explorers always wanted. Find out 
more by writing to: 
Executive Officer 
ANZSES 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 
Vic 3206 


Patron in Chief 
H.R.H. 

The Prince of Wales 
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Neil and Mary Blundy invite you to come and inspect our 

GREAT RANGE OF TOP GEAR IN 

BOX HILL 


TENTS 
RUCKSACKS 
SLEEPING BAGS 
BOOTS 
STOVES 
CLOTHING 


Don't get caught in the city rat race, 
shop and hire from us ! We offer 
personal service and a large range of 
lightweight bushwalking equipment, 
all at very competitive prices. Come 
and check us out, we are sure that 
you'll be suprised. 


MACPAC 
HALLMARK 
EUREKA 
TRANGIA 

Just some of our 
top names 


Bushwalking and Cross Country Ski Specialists 
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THE WILDERNESS SHOP 



1 CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 
PHONE 88 3742 










Comprehensive, detailed information on what to do 
in an emergency. Jam-packed with illustrations and 
photographs to tell you how to survive in: 

BUSH & JUNGLE 
DESERT & ARID AREAS 
MOUNTAIN ft ALPINE AREAS 
OCEAN Er SEASHORE 
HOME & COMMUNITY 
NUCLEAR CATASTROPHE 
BIOLOGICAL & CHEMICAL WARFARE 
"SURVIVAL is well written, immensely readable and 
lavishly illustrated . . 

Stuart Ferguson, Director, Outdoor Survival Pty 
Limited. Scouting in New South Wales. 

"SURVIVAL is an invaluable, and dare I say 
definitive reference on dealing with the environment 
when the situation has turned against you. Essential 
and fascinating reading, whatever your interests." 

Overlander Magazine 

'The authors have obviously done their homework. 
Their advice is sound and practical and the book 
would not be out of place in most homes - just in 
case." 

Playboy Magazine 

"SURVIVAL is an excellent publication which could 
mean the difference between survival or not. For 
the sake of a few dollars, we feel that this book 
should be in every home and vehicle. How much is 
your life worth?" 

Australian Caravan World 
"SURVIVAL is the best book we've seen on the 
subject. There are masses of useful illustrations df 
an instructive kind, in this comprehensive handbook 
that caters for virtually any survival situation 
anywhere in the world." 

South African Veld Lore Magazine 
Available at major book shops and selected 
newsagents. Distributed by Gordon 6 Gotch 
Limited IBook Department). Published by Horwitz 
Grahame Books Pty Limited. 



HORWTTC GRAHAME 


Lands Department (well known to 
bushwalkers for Tasmap) has 
contributed all the map art work, which 
is of uniformly high standard. 

The book contains basic information 
on such things as scale, gradient and 
grid references, all set out so that 
anyone could follow it. It moves to the 
realms of air photo reading and position 
fixing. There is something for everyone, 
and bushwalkers will find the chapters 
on compasses and cross country 
navigation particularly useful. 

A paperback, the handbook is filled 
with diagrams, photographs and even a 
fold-out map. If you want to tighten up 
your navigation, or even if you are a 
complete beginner, the Map Reading 
Handbook will give you an excellent 
start. 

BW 

Bushwalking Resources of the 
Washpool Wilderness by Northern 
Rivers Bushwalkers Club (Lismore, 
1981, RRP $3.50). 

The Washpool wilderness area is a 
significant tract of bushland not far from 
Grafton in northern New South Wales. 
The region is threatened by logging, and 
controversy has been gathering 
momentum. 

Faced with this challenge, the Nor¬ 
thern Rivers Bushwalking Club has com¬ 
piled a report on the value of the region 
for walking. The project was completed 
in January 1981 and copies of the report 
forwarded to various government and 
conservation bodies. A limited number 
of copies, virtually at cost price, is now 
being made available to the public. 

This is not a walking guide, although it 
draws on years of walking experience. It 
is more in the nature of a research 
paper, a carefully researched, well- 
presented document, supported by 
maps, diagrams and photographs. As 
well as covering bushwalking aspects of 
the Washpool, the report touches on the 
region’s topography, geology and 
vegetation. 

The final appendix contains a 
selection of extracts from trip reports. 
These provide perhaps the most vivid 
account of the value of this region for 
bushwalking. Too often inroads are 
made into the wilderness areas without 
bushwalkers speaking out. The Northern 
Rivers Bushwalking Club has shown the 
way by detailing the value of the 
Washpool region as wilderness. 

BW 

A Guide to Trekking in Nepal by 

Stephen Bezruchka (Cordee. Fourth 
edition 1981. RRP approximately $11). 

Many aspects of Himalayan trekking are 
attractive. There is the adventure of 
wandering where Western comforts are 
few, the experience of having to depend 
on one’s own legs to travel, contact with 
village culture, and the mountains and 


passes themselves. 

But what of language barriers, health 
problems and preparation for the trip? 
And where is the best area to trek? 
Some answers to these questions can 
only enhance the experience of 
trekking. 

Bezruchka’s guide is a compact 
paperback volume, crammed with 
useful information. It would be a good 
idea to read it before the trek as well as 
on the trail. There are details of trek 
routes, maps, visas and permits, 
equipment required, food, transport, 
money and porters. The author is a 
doctor and has a very thorough section 
on health. 

The chapter, Nepali for Trekkers, will 
be of particular value. It is marked for 
ready reference and is easy to follow. 
The book is well set out and illustrated 
with general area maps and 
photographs. 

Whether you are travelling alone or as 
part of a well-organized group, Stephen 
Bezruchka’s book will help in practical 
ways without diminishing the sense of 
adventure. 

BW 

A Climber’s Guide to the Northern 
Hartley Valley by Andrew Penney 
(Published by the author, 1981, RRP 
$5.95). 

This well-illustrated rockclimbing 
guidebook is probably the best such 
book to come out of New South Wales. It 
includes details of recent developments 
at the Blue Mountains cliff Cosmic 
County with its interestingly named 
climbs like Gentleman’s Drag and New 
Boots and Panties. The documentation 
of climbs appears to be generally clear, 
thorough and reliable. 

Chris Baxter 

Geoff Robertson on the first ascent of Comfortably 
Numb (grade 21), one of the ‘new wave' climbs 
described in Andrew Penney's guidebook. 
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Tasman 

fldvcntunz 

products 

RETAIL & WHOLESALE 

MAKERS OF... 
•Nordkiapp Sea Kayaks 
•Olymp 4 

•Lettman Slipper Combi S 
•Lettman Slipper Combi FS 
PLUS 

•Ropes •Paddles 
•Spray covers 
•Buoyancy vests 

REPAIRS OF ALL TYPES DONE 

Call us for any queries 


( 003)94 4531 




Delta dawn 

Australian Mountain Merchants introduces a new range of 
tough, budget priced clothing and sleepingbags for 
campers and bushwalkers. 

Delta 

Ask your local Outdoor specialist about the Delta Range 
or write to: 

Australian Mountain Merchants, 4 Racing Club Lane, 
Melbourne 3000. Telephone : (03) 677 966 














Power in Tasmania by Peter Thompson 
(Australian Conservation Society, 1981, 
RRP $19.95 hardback, $13.95 softback). 

The battle that has been raging over the 
proposed dams in Tasmania’s South¬ 
west goes far beyond a fight over 
wilderness. As Power in Tasmania 
shows, it is a struggle between an 
unelected bureaucracy (Tasmania’s 
Hydro-Electric Commission), a generally 
timid and unquestioning Parliament and 
an increasingly concerned public. 
Central to the debate are the concerns 
of the 1980s; access to information, 
public involvement in decision making, 
the media, jobs, energy, exploitation of 
resources and protection of the 
environment. 

Power in Tasmania is also a 
fascinating case study of the political 
and economic facets of the production 
and consumption of energy in 
Tasmania; from the early part of this 
century to the halcyon era of ‘hydro- ( 
industrialization’, through the flooding of ' 
Lake Pedder to the current controversy 
over the Franklin and Lower Gordon 
Rivers. Thompson accuses the HEC of 
presenting deliberately misleading infor¬ 
mation to the public and Parliament, try¬ 
ing to stifle debate with threats of legal 
action and openly campaigning against' 
the Government’s decision to spare the 
Franklin River. In part his book is also an 
inspiring example of the success of a 
public interest group, the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society, in taking on a big- 
gun bureaucracy. 

What is true of the Tasmania that 
Peter Thompson presents is also true of 
Australia; it is a society faced with two 
distinct paths. One option is to march to 
the tired old tune of ‘development’, 
which will maintain power in the hands 
of bureaucracies and corporations while 
the public bears the economic cost and 
social consequences. The other option 
is to turn from the brink of the chasm 
and take a brave step forward by 
developing alternative energy sources 
more in harmony with the needs and 
capabilities of the population. 

You should read this book. 

Bob Burton 

The Himalayas by Nigel Nicholson and 
the Editors of Time-Life Books (Time- 
Life Books, 1975. Seventh reprint 1980. 
RRP $14.95). 

It is unusual for Wild to review books 
which are not new. However, The 
Himalayas is part of the Time-Life series 
The World’s Wild Places’ which is only 
now being marketed direct to 
purchasers, and it remains one of the 
best basic books on the area. 

The book provides a general overview 
of the Himalayas without becoming 
technical. The work is a series of 
impressions of the region, journalistic in 
style, but manages to give a good 
explanation of the Himalayan geology, 


animal and plant life, and culture. 

The section on mountaineering does 
not seek to record the feats of all 
leading climbers in the Himalayas, but 
rather considers why they venture into 
the‘zone of death’. 

The production of this book is 
flawless. The text is thought-provoking 
and the photographs stunning. 

BW 



Illustrated Guide to 


Illustrated Guide to Tasmanian 
Native Trees by Jamie Kirkpatrick and 
Sue Backhouse (Published by the 
authors, 1981. RRP $5.95). 

This is a well-designed and attractive 
handbook for identifying all known 
Tasmanian native woody species over 
eight metres in height. With the aid of a 
plant key it also aims to assist in the 
identification of several other species 
that have the growth form of trees as 
well as all the eucalypts native to the 
state. It stresses the impossibility of 
covering the numerous hybrids and 
intermediaries but most suspected 
hybrids are listed in the brief description 
of each species. 

The well-arranged key is surprisingly 
non-technical for a guide of this type 
and explanations of botanical terms are 
given where required. The book 
contains numerous simple sketches to 
assist in identification of leaves, buds 
and fruits, and there are brief 
descriptions of areas in which each 
species is likely to be found as well as 
maps showing the pattern of distribution 
within the state. The book is a suitable 
size and weight for carrying on long 
walks. 

Highly recommended. 

Francine Giifedder 



Use a Silva System compass and 
you’ll know where you’re headed 
—and how to get back. Silva 
combines a precision magnetic 
compass with a method of finding 
and remembering your course—a 
method so simple you’ll master it 
in minutes. 


Silva Type 3 : Capsule 

rotates in transparent base plate 
to plot course • Needle turns on 
sapphire bearing • Liquid 
filled—needle settles quickly • 
Luminous points • Accurate to 
V 2 -degree • Available at better 
camping/sporting goods stores. 



BEWARE OF 


“Silva 
Brought 
Us Back!” 
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Tasmanian 
Bushwalking 
& Rafting 



See 

Tasmania’s rugged 
South West 
Wilderness 
by foot 
or by river 
in the safety 
& security of a 
, . fully guided 

1^ Trek 



^({ventures 


33 Quayle Street, 
Sandy Bay, Tasmania 
7005 

Phone (002) 348305 


Habitat 

Australia 


Habitat Australia regularly publishes 
superb color photographs of 
Australia’s unique wildlife and 
beautiful landscapes. It gives you 
solid, but easily read, authoritative 
articles that explain the background 
to environmental issues grabbing 
the daily headlines. It features 
outdoors adventure. 

Habitat Australia is published by 
the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, a non-profit 
organisation which works to further 
the practice of conservation at a 
national level. 

Subscribe now by filling in the 
coupon below and mail it to us with 
your payment. 

New Subscription Order 

I would like to subscribe to Habitat 

Australia 

My name and address are: 

(Please print) 


Title. 

Surname. 

Street. 

Suburb/Town . 


. Initials.. 


. Postcode 

Ordinary subscription $15 for six 
issues 

Mail to Habitat Australia 
672B Gienferrie Road 
Hawthorn 3122 



WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT 




The Warrigal is our latest offering for those who want a large 
day pack or a small weekend pack. Ideally suited to climbing 
and cross country skiing, its long narrow profile allows the 
Warrigal to ride close to the back with little movement. 

Made from Super.K.Kote Cordura with a cotton Superdux 
back and contrasting soft Padded Shoulder Harness and 
fittings. Two lashing points are sewn to the outside of the pack 
and, when used in conjunction with the two keepers near the 
base, allow tripods, tent poles or fishing rods to be securely 
attached to the outside of the pack. 

The elasticised lid closes securely around the top of the bag 
providing a highly weather resistant join while the zippered | 
map pocket in the lid allows easy access to maps, keys, wallets 
or what-ever. The hold down adjustment on the lid is by nylon 
webbing running from the bottom back seam of the pack 
through two keepers and high strength nylon quick release * 
buckles. ^ 

A closed cell foam sit mat slips into a pocket at the back of the 
pack to prevent sharp objects from poking into the wearer’s 
back and, together with the padded shoulder harness and 
waist strap, helps make the Warringal a comfortable pack to 
carry all day. 

The clean, lean profile makes the Warrigal ideal for climbing, 
cross-country skiing and walking, and the 45-litre capacity 
makes it ideal for light weight weekend travels. 

Paddymade equipment, is available from 
Paddy Pallin shops (Sydney, Melbourne, Canberra, Miranda and Jindabyne) and 
other Paddymade stockists, or write to 9/247 Rawson St., Auburn 2144 for our 
free catalogue. 

AUSTRALIA’S FINEST LIGHTWEIGHT OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT.! 


THE WARRIGAL 
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Thor Adventure Equipment 

Retailers of high quality 
mountaineering, backpacking, 
trekking and cross country 
skiing equipment 

Thor Adventure Travel 


Mountain Adventure 

Recreational courses in rock- 
climbing, cross country skiing 
and canoeing. 

For a free subscription to 
Inthormation', write, 

‘phone or call in to 


Telephone (08) 332 7793 

Jhon 


h 


French 

Mountaineers’ 
Candle 
Lantern 
Now available 

Up to 3 hours 
of steady light 
from half a 
Coglans candle. 

A must for all 

lightweight 

campers. 

Only $19.50 
post paid. 


Nordic Equipment Imports 

32 Bon Accord Ave 
Bondi Junction 2022 



146 High St KEW Vic 3101 

Telephone (03) 8621801 

Specialists in: 

Bushwalking 

lightweight Camping 

Mountaineering 

Dehy & Freeze-dried Foods 

Expedition Supplies 

Jansport Ifents 

J&H Sleeping Bags 


[quipment 


• Canoeing Tow-Line. One situation 
for which any canoeist should be 
prepared is that of rescuing a fellow 
canoeist and his boat from fast flowing 
current. The swimmer is the first priority 
but if that person has ‘self rescued’ to 
the bank, how does one retrieve the 
boat? 

If it is not possible to nudge an 
upturned craft towards an eddy, as is 
frequently the case, a towing line with 
the following features is invaluable: 
1 Point of attachment round the 
rescuer’s body for greater control and 
to enable it to be cast off in an emergen¬ 
cy. 2 Quick release line. 3 Three or four 
metres long with karabiner for one- 
handed attachment to upturned boat. 4 
Line must be stored for immediate ac¬ 
cess without causing interference to the 
paddler, especially during eskimo roll¬ 
ing. 

The system illustrated incorporates 
these features and has been found 
useful on fast flowing rivers up to grade 
3 standard. For more difficult water 
conditions the use of the tow-line is not 
recommended in rescue situations. The 
components are available from outdoor 
equipment shops and can be quickly 
assembled. Attached to a sturdy waist 
belt, the rope is passed back and forth 
behind the body and fastened at the 
front with a karabiner. Once the 
karabiner is released the line is free to 
run out. It is not wound round the 
paddler’s body. 

For further information on self-rescue 
techniques see the Canoeing Safety 
Code, available from the Victorian 
Board of Canoe Education, 140 Cotham 
Road, Kew, Vic 3101. 

Cary Pedicini 

• Sticky Fingers. First trials indicated 
that Edmont Super-Grip water ski gloves 
needed to be washed in soapy water 
prior to use to get rid of a slight 
slipperiness. After this was done, they 
performed well and appear to be 
suitable for canoeists, particularly those 
who paddle only occasionally and have 
problems with skin soreness and 
blistering. They do not appear to offer 
any real insulation under extreme 
conditions but make paddling with alloy 
shafts more comfortable. RRP is 
approximately $9 a pair. 

CP 



• Waterproof Torches. For 

canoeists, bushwalkers and divers, 
water ruining torches is a regular 
problem. The recently released Tekna 
Lite range provides a reliable yet simple 
light, ideal for use in these activities. In 
addition to a 600 metre depth rating they 
are explosion and pressure proof, due to 
the extremely tough ABS polycarbonate 
housing. The torches are well designed 
with emphasis on simplicity; this applies 
to the on/off switch which is activated 
by a simple twist of the front torch 
housing. This switch system should 
prove very reliable, its only 
disadvantage being that it is possible to 
turn the housing too far when switching 
off and thus flood the inside when 
underwater. 

The torches are available in two 
colours, orange and black, and all use 
standard common globes and AA 
batteries. They come in two cell, four 
cell and eight cell sizes, with or without 
rechargeable batteries. Recharging 
units are also available. As with most 
well-designed items, they don’t come 
cheap. The price range is from about 
$17 for a two ceil torch to $91 for the 
eight cell torch with rechargeable 
batteries. 

John Chapman 

• Candle Lights. While a torch is ideal 
when moving around, a candle provides 
a long-lasting cheap light in a tent or hut. 
At present two candle lanterns are 
available. Outdoor Agencies is 
distributing theTrangia Lykta Lantern 83 
which has a very compact packed size 
of 10 centimetres x 5 centimetres and a 
total weight, with supplied candle, of 60 
grams. Orange/yellow plastic shields 
the candle from draughts. Although 
conveniently very light in weight, there 
are several drawbacks, one being that it 
is awkward to light and must be hung up 
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14 to 18 days of excitement and beauty 
rafting on the Collingwood, FRANKLIN and Gordon River 
systems in South-West Tasmania 


A & 

Don’t go round in circles 

when selecting maps. 

Head straight for the Department of Crown 
Lands and Survey’s Map Sales Centre, 
Ground Floor, 35 Spring Street, 

Melbourne. The Centre stocks a wide 
range of VICMAPS suitable for bushwalking 
and other outdoor activities. 

Open from 9a.m. to 445p.m., 

MONDAY- FRIDAY 

Division of Survey and Mapping 

3E 
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because it collapses when placed on the 
ground. Retail price is about $8. 

A more fancy larger candle lantern is 
available from Nordic Equipment 
Imports. The Lanterne A Bougie 
(French) is 20 centimetres x 4.5 
centimetres in size and non-folding, with 
a total weight (with candle) of 115 
grams. Inside, it has a standard candle 
which burns at a steady height, being 
spring fed. To provide shelter from wind 
there is a pyrex glass insert which slides 
away to allow easy lighting. The candle 
will stand on the ground or can be hung 
from the provided chain. While better 
designed, this lantern is subject to 
damage of the pyrex glass section and 
the price is higher — $19.50 post paid. 

JC 

• Climax Internal Frame Pack. Most 
new pack designs are now of the 
internal frame type and this latest 
offering, distributed by Australian 
Mountain Merchants, follows this trend. 
While the design is not new, some of its 
features are significantly better and 
stronger than those of many of the 
available packs when used in Australian 
conditions. The pack is made of heavy 
blue canvas with a double bottom of 
Cordura that laps generously up the 
sides. It has a sewn-in flap-type hip belt 
fastened with a plastic fastex snap 
buckle. Internally a malleable cross 
frame braces the foam back-padding. 
Three back sizes are available, S, M and 
L. 

A feature unique to the Climax range 
is the pockets which press stud on to 
leather flashes on the side of the pack. 
These are very quickly and easily 
attached and have a good record of 
staying on in the field. The side pockets, 
made from Cordura, are also well 
designed and have a very wide zip 
opening. 





Leading Ski and 
Bushwalking centre 

9 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 
Telephone 67 1412,67 1767 
Walking boots: Blundstone, 
Diadora, Eureka, Raichle, i 

Rossi, Stefan X 

Sleeping bags: Daimor, ft 

Fairydown, Paddymade, . 

Purax, Roman 
Rucksacks: 

Berghaus, Hallmark, 

Karrimor, K2 

Large selection of $3 I 

crosscountry |/' J 

equipment 1 ^ u if 


The Bushwalking Specialists \VT 

i r 

Discount to members of \\\. 


The Best Trails 
Start with Us! 


For the Best in Quality Camping Equipment 
and Friendly Service 

SEE US FIRST! ^ 


SCOUT 

OUTDOOR 

CENTRE 


N.S.W: 47 Beecroft Road, (02) 868 2555 
EPPING. 2121. V / 

VIC.: 880 IMe P ean Hw v. foa) 555 7 rii 

MOORABBIN. 3189. /Oil 

s A 1 107 Pirie Street, (03)223 5544 

3-A ” ADELAIDE. 5000. 


CAMPING SPECIALISTS 
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Packbed is a unique lightweight backpack that 
unfolds into a sleeping stretcher and chair. 
The deluxe model also converts into a one-man 
bivvy tent over the stretcher. 
With this unit you can comfortably sleep on 
rocks, wet and sloping ground. 
In an emergency, Packbed converts into a rescue 
stretcher by bracing the sides with poles. 
A rescue kit with telescopic poles is available as 

an extra. 

Packbed has been tested for many years in 
Australia and overseas. 


Weights 

Narrow frame pack-stretcher approx 3.2 kg 
Wide frame pack-stretcher approx 3.3 kg 
Deluxe tent model approx 3.9 kg (Pegs, poles 
and ropes extra) 

All packs have large carrying capacities. 
Packbed is available Mail Order from the 
manufacturer, Wilderness Equipment Box 104 
Werribee Vic 3030 Ph (03) 741 6279 
As an introductory offer, free delivery of mail 
orders applies within Australia Only, until the 
end of Jan 1982. 

Mail Order and Recommended Retail Price 

Narrow frame pack-stretcher $119.95 
Wide frame pack-stretcher $123.95 
Deluxe tent model (incl pegs, poles and ropes) 
$160.95 

Prices apply to end of Feb 1982 

Free brochure available on request. Trade 

enquiries welcome. 

Retail Outlets 

Bushgear 377 Lt Bourke St Melbourne 
(03) 67 3355 

Aussie Disposals 383 Elizabeth St Melbourne 
(03) 602 2106 

Also Geelong and Frankston. 

Ian Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 17 Mercer St 
Geelong (052) 95526 



/T 


Make sure you’re up to date 
on the latest events in the 
world of climbing by 
receiving Climber & Rambler 
magazine every month for 
just A$16 incl. post & 
packaging. 

Send your money order made 
payable to Holmes McDougall 
Publications Ltd. at Climber & 
Rambler, Subscription Dept. 

10/12 York Street, Glasgow G2 
8LG, Scotland. 


setf-INFLATING 

INSULATING 

malkrcM 





Therm-a Rest gives you more cushioning 
COMFO l: ;T than an air mattress and more 
WARMTH than a foam pad; rolls to 
COMPACT 10 cm x 51 cm for easy 
Weighs only 680 grammes. And 
INFLATES! Just open the vaive ana 
Therm-a-Rest’s foam core draws in air as it 
expands to 48.2 cm x 120 cm x 4 cm. Enjoy all 
that Therm-a-Rest can do tor you. Available 
coast to coast. Write for a brochure. 

Australian Distributors: 

GRANT MINERVINI AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 
P.O. Box 217, Blair Athol., S.A. 5084. , 

Phone: (08) 262 4688 J 


Trek 

Nepal 

with Sherpa Co-operative 

Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P) Ltd is the 
leading Nepalese TVekking 
Agent. We operate the best 
treks available in Nepal 
arranged directly with our 
Clients. 

Specialists in 

personally planned trekking. 

Write direct to 
Mike Cheney at Sherpa 
Co-operative and save. 

Write for more details to; 
Sherpa Co-operative 
TVekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338, / 

Kathmandu, / 

Nepal 
Phone: 

15887 
Cable: 

SHERPAHUT H 
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ADVENTURES 

ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the 
only place we don’t go to. 

We have pioneered small group 
quality adventures to far-flung 
corners of the world. Trips are 
graded to suit all different levels 
of fitness and all ages for the 
complete beginner to 
experienced people. 

We also present a program 
of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: 
walking, sailing, Whitewater 
rafting, windsurfing, climbing 
courses, camel riding, cycle 
touring, cross country skiing, 
diving, caving and abseiling. 

Hurry and contact Australia’s 
premier adventure travel 
organisation - 
AUSTRALIAN 

HIMALAYAN ^ | I—. 
EXPEDITIONS 

3rd Floor, 28 O’Connell Street, 

Sydney, NSW 2000 

Phone (02) 233 7033 (Mon-Fri) 


Please send m 


: your FREE catalogues 


I am particularly interested in 
AUSTRALIA □ 
WORLDWIDE D 

nee B950 BOTH EH 



Other features are a heavy duty nylon 
throat, zip pocket on the top flap and all 
ladderlock plastic buckles. On the 
supplied pack the buckle tape was very 
soft and would readily fray but 
apparently this will be remedied on 
future packs. 

The Climax pack is a solidly made 
pack designed to stand up to Australian 
conditions and warrants consideration 
when selecting your next pack. RRP 
$125 ($118 in Cordura). 

JC 

• Day Pack With a Difference. From 
Paddymade comes a very well-designed 
pack with many good features. The 
Warrigal is made from Cordura with a 
double base and a draw-string top 
following the traditional pack shape. 
Where it is different is the very long 
stretchy hood which will cover almost 
any load, and this hood also has a map 



A Wild 
gift idea! 

Forget the tinsel and matching sock 
and tie sets. Give a gift- that will be 
received and appreciated four times a 
year. 

See the subscription form in this 
issue or send name and address, in¬ 
cluding postcode, and a cheque or 
money order for $7.80* for one year (4 
issues), or save over 10% and send 
$13.95* for two years (8 issues) to PO 
Box 415 Prahran Victoria 3181 
Australia. Offer expires 31 March 
1982. 

‘Add $A1.80 for each 4 copies to 
overseas addresses. 


WILD 

COVER 

PHOTO 

CONTEST 

To give you more time to send us your 
•entry in Wild’s Cover Photo Contest, we 
have extended the acceptance period 
by two weeks and will accept entries 
received before the deadline for our 
next issue — 15 January 1982. 

Don’t miss this chance to win a 
valuable prize and see your favourite 
slide on the cover of Wild. See page 32 
of our previous issue for full details and 
conditions. 


Remember, entries must now be in 



Mountain 

The foremost international climbing 
magazine published in English. Articles, 
photos and news on climbing throughout 
the world including Australia and New 
Zealand. 

6 issues a year — from your outdoor 
shop or as a subscription for 6.50 pounds 
a year from Mountain Magazine Limited, 
PO Box 184, Sheffield S11 9DL, UK 
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Kimpton 

sleeping bags 



Illustrated: 510 walled hooded 
combination. An all green japara 
maximum insulation bag with variable 
temperature control. Super Down 
filled. Weight 2.2 kg. 


Feather and Down, the lightweight winner. 

Next to their skins, ducks and geese have a layer of soft fluffy down. This down is 
made up of hundreds of tiny cells that trap air, forming a highly effective natural 
insulating material. There are feathers over the layer of down shielding the bird from the 
hot summer sun and preventing heat loss in the coldest weather. 

Except for the ‘Arctic, all Kimpton feather and down sleeping bags have full length 
non-stick zippers. The bag can be unzipped to form a continental quilt, or two bags can be 
zipped together to make a double bag. 


Kimpton Feather Industries Pty. Ltd. 11 Budd Street, Collingwood, Vic. 3066. 





TREKKING 

Adventure Holidays Cradle 
Mountain Lake St Clair and 
Frenchman's Cap 

National Parks, Tasmania 
4, 7, 8 and 10-day trips. 
Supreme in scenic beauty, 
interest and variety. 

• Fully outfitted • Light-pack 
walking • Complete guide service 
For reservations and detailed 
literature apply to: 

PO Box 516 Devonport 
Tasmania 7310 

CRACIAIR TOURS 


KALKADOON 

54 Hardware Street, Melbourne. 3000 


Call and see our range of ' k ) 
books which include: 

The World of Olegas Truchanas $29.50 
The Alps at the Crossroads $7.50 

A Time to Care $25.00 

Walks in Victoria, NSW, Tasmania. 

Native Plants, Bush Gardens. 

Books from China include: 

Ascent of Qomolangma 

(Mt Everest) $2.00 

The Ascent of MtTomur $5.20 

Mountains and Rivers Make Way 

(Railways in China) $1.30 

Subscriptions taken for China Sports- 
Monthly magazine from China covering 
all phases of sport. Yearly sub. $7.20 


Experience the drama and 
beauty of 

Australian Caves 

and 

Mountain Climbing 

Both these profusely illustrated 
books are now available at a 
special mail order price: 
Mountain Climbing Australia 
and New Zealand was $4.95 is 
now $ 3.50 

Australian Caves and Caving 
was $6.95 is now $ 5.50 

Receive two books post free or send 
an additional $1 for postage for a 
single book: Western Colour Printing 
Pty Ltd GPO Box 1858 Sydney 2001 


flap in it. Padded shoulder straps and a 
simple adjustable waist belt attach the 
pack firmly to the wearer. Comfort is 
provided by a 12 millimetre foam back 
padding which sits in its own sleeve and 
is easily removed, an excellent feature 
that can be used for sitting on or as a 
base for the stove when ski touring. 
Internally the pack is well stitched with 
canvas reinforcement behind the ice 
axe attachments and good solid 
attachments for the shoulder straps and 
waist belts. On the front of the pack is 
an external zip pocket. This is a well- 
designed day pack, slightly larger than 
usual, and should prove popular. RRP 
approximately $40. 

JC 



• More Caribee. Adding another pack 
to their extensive range is Caribee’s 840 
Extendable Waist Bag. This is a ‘bum 
bag’ that extends into a full day pack 
when required. It follows the same 
design as their previous bag except that 
it is now made in Cordura. This pack 
sells for about $18 and the cheap price 
is reflected in the design, with unpadded 
shoulder and waist straps. The ‘bum 
bag’ section is fairly small when the top 
section is zipped into its compartment 
but when fully extended the total volume 
is generous for a day pack. 

Also from Caribee are Cordura 
gaiters. They are of conventional design 
with elastic cuff and elastic ankle band 
and come to just under the knee. A solid 
nylon strap and buckle under the boot 
arch hold the gaiter down. There is a full 
opening nylon zip with a nylon strip 
backing to reduce water entry, and the 
top closes with a cord tie. A pair weighs 
250 grams and at about $14 a pair they 
represent good value. 

JC 


63% of our 
customers are 
repeat bookings 

32% hear about 
us from friends 
5% come because 
of our ads. 

Does this mean we should 
give up advertising? 

No! It’s nice to see an 
occasional new face (and 
there’s always the chance 
you might become one of 
the 63%). 

For six years we have 
run tours to National 
Parks of the world. We 
specialise in Parks because 
we feel they are among the 
world’s most valuable 
resources. Time spent in 
them as recreation can 
indeed be a re-creation of 
the body, mind and spirit. 

Tours for 1982 include: 
CANADA/USA . . one in 
spring 

. . . one in autumn 
. . . one for ski tourers 
NEW GUINEA . . . Sepik, 
Madang, the Highlands 
etc. 

FIJI . . hiking & cruising. 
NEW ZEALAND . . with 
the accent on walking. 
PERU/ECUADOR . . 
Andean treks & 
Galapagos by yacht. 
COOLOOLA NATIONAL 
PARK. 7 day walks in 
spring. 

SOUTH QUEENSLAND 
PARKS. 

write: 

Tony & Connie Groom 
interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont Qld 4211 
Phone (075) 333583 








Eureka Sentinel 


Write for information to Eureka Tent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07)360965 




Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 

Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton QLD 4064 
Phone (07)360965 
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AboveMe 

OnlySky 

A portrait of 
Tasmanian wilderness 
by Martin Hawes 

RRP $29.95. Due out in November 1981. 

A portfolio Of 
magnificent photographs 
and a vivid and highly 
readable text describing 
one of the world’s last 
great regions of temperate 
wilderness. 

Martin Hawes makes a 
remarkable tribute to and 
plea for the preservation 
of the mystical beauty of 
this timeless land. 

Get your copy from 
leading book shops and 
selected outdoor shops. 

A fine wilderness book 
from Drinkwater 
Publishing. 



RED WING 


IRISH SETTERS 

1 Water Repellent Leather 2 “Sweat- 
Proof” Leather Insole 3 All-Around 
Welt 4 Ground Cork Cushion Filler 5 
Reinforced Box Toe 6 Cushion Crepe 
Wedge Sole 

The most wanted, most copied boots 
ever made. Send for catalogue. 

The Country & Western Boot Co. 

32 Young Street Frankston Victoria 
3199 

Telephone (03) 783 9314 



• Wild Pegs. The latest pegs from 
Wildcraft are a shape improvement. 
Made from aluminium alloy they are 15 
centimetres long and feature a unique 
double bent top from which tent guys 
cannot slip off when the peg twists 
round. They come in packs of ten 
weighing 100 grams a pack. In the 
supplied sample the alloy used was too 
soft and they bent too easily but 
Wildcraft has already started using a 
stifferwire type. 

JC 

• Contaminated Water. Drinking 
water pollution is an increasingly 
common problem with overseas 
travellers and those in semi-populated 
areas. Even some traditional walking 
areas have polluted water supplies due 
to over use. Puritabs can be used to 
purify such water. They come in packs 
of 36 and each one will purify water of 
most bacteria and organisms (but not 
chemical pollution) after standing for 
ten minutes. They are available from 
outdoor equipment suppliers and 
chemists. 

JC 

• Climbers Head Lamp. This is a 
useful item for the outdoor person who 
needs a portable light that will allow him 
to keep both hands free. The Hitachi H 
3420 head lamp is a solid unit with rigid 
all-plastic parts. It has a very light globe 
holder, elastic strap for the head and a 
separate battery holder which can be 
used as a torch also. Power is provided 
by four AA cells. Total weight (less 
batteries) is 180 grams. This torch' is 
fairly well designed although it is pricey 
at the RRP of $28.50. 

JC 

• Flinders Ranges New Designs. 

With the recent dramatic changes in 
pack design even a traditional firm must 
alter its range. The latest range of these 


IUU1 uncap 

FRIENDS in town! 



caving equipment 





Mailorder & Bankcard 



Camping and 
Recreational Supplies 

The Right Gear 


Right Advice 
Right Price for 

Bushwalking 

Mountaineering 

Rockclimbing 

Ski touring 

Ski mountaineering 

Archery 

Family camping 

We are at 
49A Argyle Street 

Camden 

Phone (046) 669027 











Nordic Ski and 
Backpackings 

Wilderness Outfitters 

We announce two new models in our range of specialist 
sleeping bags: 

SUMMER WEIGHT 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 
10 cm box walls, modified tulip configuration with side zip and 
optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 

WINTER HEAT 850 grams of 550 loft super down, 

16.5 cm box walls, modified tulip configuration with side zip 
and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 

Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop 
nylon base and a 1.6 oz nylon upper to provide minimum 
weight and maximum strength and loft. 



ALSO THE FJELLBU 

The most advanced design concept 
in expedition tents from Bergans of 
Norway. «2-4 man capacity «CO 
disposal system • Fly mesh at both 
ends »Snow flaps each end 
•Gore-tex roof •Floored and 
unfloored vestibules and Velcro 
cooking hole •Removable CO dam 
and pockets 


77-79 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
568 4133 569 8368 
‘Gear freaks to the gentry’ 



Map Measurer 

for more than a 
measure of success... 



• Rapid reset 

• Counter for long map runs 

• Fold out magnifier 

For around $7.95 it's an invaluable 
tool for hikers, motorists, cyclists. 
Trade enquiries: OUTDOOR LIFE Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway Hornsby 2077 



Hinders 

Camping 


•BUSHWALKING & LIGHTWEIGHT 
CAMPING GEAR 
•SCHOOL, COLLEGE b GROUP 
OUTFITTERS 

•BOOTS • PARKAS •FOOD 
•PACKS •COMPASSES •HIKE 
TENTS *GAS STOVES, LIGHTS 
& ACCESSORIES 
•CUSTOM MADE RUCKSACKS 
MAIL ORDERS WELCOME 

296 Gilles Street, Adelaide 5000 
Phone (08) 2231913 

(Drive in — just west of Hutt Street) 


South Australian packs is of varied 
design based on the internal U-tube 
system. The Explorer I (65 litres, RRP 
$113) and Explorer II (70 litres, RRP 
$129.95) are canvas packs with internal 
U-tube frame. Both feature sewn-on 
Cordura pockets, padded hip belts and 
stretchy hoods. They are available in S, 
M and L. 

The Globetrotter has been designed 
as a travel pack and is all Cordura with 
an internal U-frame. As with most travel 
packs the bag has a large zipped flap 
opening to give easy access to the 
contents. The main bag is divided into 
two compartments and there is also a 
large front pocket which unzips to form 
a day pack complete with attached 
straps. At a capacity of 65 litres and a 
RRP of about $64.00 this pack is good 
value for the budget conscious traveller. 

The traditional external frame has 
been retained, with some changes, by 
Flinders Ranges. The Venturer Medium 
II is now a high-load external H-frame 
pack made from canvas. Padded 
shoulder straps and hip belt are 
provided. There is a flat pocket on the 
hood and the front pocket is the same as 
on the Globetrotter, unzipping to form a 
daypack. The pack is very high and 
would be unsuitable for off-track use. 
Capacity is 60 litres and RRP $118.50. 

JC 

• Rucksack Mansions. Bergans have 
released two new expedition calibre 
tents to complement their existing 
range. 

The range’s flagship is the Fjellbu- 
with two- to four-person sleeping 
capacity arranged by internal 
adjustments. It also has a unique carbon 
monoxide disposal system. Constructed 
mainly of Gore-Tex, it has two 
vestibules, with fly mesh, one with a 
floor and incorporating a cook hole. 

The well tried fibreglass pole system 
is used with a pre-formed alloy section 
at the apex to maximize its snow 
shedding properties. Complete weight is 
3.4 kilograms. You will almost certainly 
be comfortable in most conditions, but 
at a RRP of $549 you may well have to 
first consult your bank manager about a 
mortgage. 

The other new model is the two- 
person Double Skin Tunnel which 
weighs 3.1 kilograms and replaces the 
popular two-person Ignell. RRP $325. 

• 1982 Cross Country Skiing 
Equipment Preview. The most 
spectacular ski design to appear 
recently is the new Plenk ‘Side Glide' 
system, a ski base which has the 
gripping surface in the kicker area on 
the inside of the ski only, allowing one to 
angle the ski on to the outside edge and 
therefore use a complete gliding 
surface for descents. These skis also 
get the prize for appearance with 
‘computer readout’ decals. Enough 
said! 



Shoot 

the 

Rapids 


JOIN US IN OUR FIFTH YEAR 
FOR WHITEWATER ADVENTURE 
HOLIDAYS BY RAFT OR CANOE 
ON THESE WILDERNESS RIVERS: 


• Nymboida (NSW) 

• Franklin (Tas) 

• Snowy (Vic) 

• Mitchell (Qid) 


Our other adventures include horseriding, 
skiing, sailing and backpacking. 

For brochures: | an 

v'Mtrek; 

414 Bourke St., MELBOURNE 3000. 
Phone (03)677196 
or P.O. Box 1420, COFFS HARBOUR 2450. 
Phone (066)534469. 



eastwood 

g|f£Rk ng 


Specialists in all types 
of Bushwalking and 
Camping equipment. 
Climbing and Caving gear. 
Maps. Clothing. Boots. 
Food. Stockists of 
Paddymade. Mountain 
Designs. Berghaus. 
Plallmark and all 
leading brands 


3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Phone 858 2775 
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We are now seeing more advances in 
the micro-crystal bases similar to the 
successful Kuusisto base, one of which 
is a ski by Volkl who are calling their 
base ‘Micro Schuppe’. This has the 
appearance of a rough white plastic 
sole, and if as successful as the 
Kuusisto base will be worth looking out 
for. 

Whilst on the subject of skis, there 
appear to be more and more XCD (cross 
country downhill) skis available each 
year. These are usually wider skis of 
greater side cut and a more suitable 
camber for downhill technique. Some 
brands that will be available in 1982 are 
Kazama, Epoke, Elan, Dynastar, Karhu, 
Volkl and Atomic amongst others. Also 
whilst we are at the 'heavy' end of the 
touring market it was noted that these 
skis are becoming lighter each year with 
more modern foam and honeycomb 
construction. Asnes are offering a 
XCD/ski mountaineering model 
'Honeyedge' in aluminium honeycomb 


next season, so heavy touring will no 
longer be heavy in the future. 

The binding scene is also changing to 
cater for the heavier tourer, with GEZE 
bringing out a very simple lock-down 
heel binding, to complement their 50 
mm touring-norm boot and binding. If 
this works satisfactorily it would 
supersede heel locators and allow 
unweighting of the modern XC ski for the 
first time. 

Grooved soles under the ball of the 
foot appear to be the way to get extra 
control in the lighter skis and Trak have 
continued with their twin-groove system 
in both 50 mm touring and racing boots. 
Salomon have also been developing this 
idea in conjunction with their own 
modern binding which is located simply, 
has little or no wear factor and allows 
the boot to hinge freely at your own 
chosen stiffness! 

A lot of people had problems with 
their skis 'balling up’ this season (having 
snow stick to the bottom). A spray-on 


Teflon coating called Lubri-Bond will be 
on many shop shelves in 1982. 
Hopefully, this will bring relief to all 
these people with patterned base skis 
and, we hope, even Micas. With poorer 
quality cane poles coming out every 
year (a side effect of Agent Orange, so 
it’s said!), the use of cheap synthetic 
poles such as Excel 'Nova', and strong 
alloy models from Look and Lamjorgine, 
will be seen in greater numbers on snow 
in 1982. 

There are many more developments, 
from flexible snow saws and Dachstein 
hut slippers to an even larger variety of 
exotic glacier and ski glasses. So we will 
have to wait and see how many 
developments make it to the retailers’ 
shelves and indeed how well they work. 
One thing is certain, the trend is for 
greater control, as well as lighter, faster 
and quieter skis and this should in¬ 
crease cross country skiing’s already 
sky rocketing popularity in Australia. 

Wayne Maher 


LEARN 

ALPINISM 

with New Zealand’s 
top mountain guides at the 

ALPINE GUIDES 
SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING 


Mount Cook National Park 

New Zealand. 

Inquiries to Bushgear 

377 Little Bourke St Melbourne 
or PO Box 20, Mount Cook 

New Zealand 
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In the outdoors, make your 
drinking water safe 
with Puritabs 


PURITABS 


EFFERVESCENT WATER 
PURIFICATION TABLETS 

SODIUM DCHLORISOCYANURME17 mg 

GERMICIDE 
36 TABLETS 
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CENT WATER 
ION TABLETS 

msmuot r ; 
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It's just not safe to assume that today's bush 
of pollution. So be sure to use Puritabs, the first effervesi 
water purifying tablet that wipes out micro-organisms that c 
stomach upsets, diarrhoea and other problems. 
PURITABS... 

• dissolve rapidly and water is ready to drink in 10 minutes 

• are safe and virtually tasteless 

• are ideal for sterilising fruit and vegetables in camp 

One Puritabs tablet sterilises 1 litre of water (1 ; V, pints) i 
10 minutes or 2 litres in half an hour. For larger quantities, ui 
Puritabs Maxi - One tablet sterilises 25 litres (5‘/2 gals.). 
Available at Chemists, Outdoor Centres. Scout and Guide S 
SCHERING corporation U.S.A. Puritabs 36's ip handy foil 

ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY LTD. ! j| ri P s -, ,, , . 

BauikhamHills. nsw. Puritabs Maxi 25s 
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RUN A WELD RIVER 
<^S^THIS SUMMER 

AUSTRALIA’S MOST EXCITING 
WHITEWATER RAFTING 

FRANKLIN RIVER TASMANIA: Departure January 30, 1982. 10 days of excitement 
and exploration on this unique but threatened wild river. 10 days/$495 
NYMBOIDA RIVER NSW: This year’s wild summer holiday. Weekly departures 
until May 1982, depending on river levels. Six days/$265 from Coffs Harbour 

...OR TREK THE HIMALAYAS 

TWO VIEWS OF EVEREST: The high altitude approach to Everest from Gokyo. 

We are guests at the Sherpas’ Spring Festival at Thami Monastery (subject to Festival 
schedule). Departs May 1982. Land only Cost/$1093 

LADAKH TREK AND HEMIS MONASTERY FESTIVAL: Ten day trek through the 
stark grandeur of the Ladakh Himalayas and three days at the Great Hemis Monastery 
Festival. Departs June 1982. Land only Cost/$1054 


Call us for our free catalogue of Adventures Worldwide 

Adventure Travel Centre 28 Market Street, Sydney. Phone (02) 29 8057 
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^Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements • 18 models to 
choose from, including: 

POLAR 

A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 





Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 
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Why not come canoe touring with us on one of our Yarra Touring Safaris running each 
Sunday from December through to March? 

The new Canoeing Guide to Victoria is now available with all the latest information on 
the best canoeing spots in Victoria from quiet lakes to wild water grade 5 rapids $4.95. 
(For mail orders please include $1.00 for postage). 

For further details ring (03) 80 5934 or write 
direct to Canoes Plus. 140 Cotham Road Kew 3101 

'We'llhelp you all the way' 





it safe... 

T HE NEW EDITION of the Bushwalking and 
Mountaincraft Leadership manual tells you - 
• How to cross a river safely 
• How to find food in the bush 
• Where to shelter in a lightning storm 
• How to make an emergency solar water still 
• How to make a bush stretcher 
• What to do in a bushfire 
• What to do if you get lost in the bush 
• Basic first aid information 
• And much , much more! 

In fact, the information in this manual could save your life! 
At $3.55 (posted) it is essential reading for everyone interested in 
bushwalking and mountaincraft. So, play it safe! Send your 
order, together with a cheque or postal order for $3.55 per copy 

Department of Youth, Sport and Recreation 

Publication Sales 

24th Floor, 570 Bourke Street, 

MELBOURNE VIC 3000 


DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH, SPORT AND RECREATION, VICTORIA 









Great gear 

for the Great Outdoors 



_AREA 

WHY BEAT AROUND 
THE BUSH 

By joining our expeditions to the South East Asian 
Islands of SERAM, LEYTE & PALAWAN you can use 
your knowledge of the outdoors to help preserve 
some of Asia’s most beautiful, remote and 
endangered wilderness areas. Whatever your 
interests of skills - bushwalker, caver, scuba diver or 
naturalist - write for our brochure of wilderness 
expeditions. You can spend your holidays in wild 
regions as magnificent as any in the world .... and 
still beat about the bush. 


Still Wild 


A most enjoyable magazine that takes 
me back many years to places visited: 
much strength to Wild. 

Hilton Ferris 
Paradise Point, Qld 

Thanks for an excellent magazine. 
Australia’s been wanting something like 
this for years ... I don’t usually buy out¬ 
door magazines because they’re usually 
shooting, fishing etc. 

Paul Judd 
Clayton, Vic 


PROOF 

As we own four dry japara parkas, 
two years old, which have lost their 
water resistance, we would like to re¬ 
proof them with oil as suggested in your 
article in the latest issue of Wild. 

Would you please advise us of a 
suitable oil and where it may be obtain¬ 
ed? 

Congratulations on your magazine 
with its comprehensive and well- 
presented material. 

Lesley Stewart 
Herne Hill, Vic 

We understand that the major 
manufacturers of dry japaras recom¬ 
mend a New Zealand product, Wettex, 
for re-proofing dry japara. It is available 
from most specialist outdoor shops in¬ 
cluding, in Melbourne, Bushgear. Any 
other silicon based waterproofing com¬ 
pound should also be suitable. 



AREA is a non profit company established to research and 
preserve Asian wilderness areas. These expeditions contribute 
to an overall survey which is preparing national park proposals 
and management plans. 

For further information please contact: 

AREA (Associated Research, Exploration & Aid) 

363A Pitt Street, Sydney, 2000. Phone: (02) 264. 7788 


Readers’ letters are welcome. A selection of them 
will be published in this column. Letters of less than 
200 words are more likely to be published. Write to¬ 
day to the Editor Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular 
feature, please contact Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Phone (03) 51 1926. 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 

MONT: Snow and Bush 
Equipment 
PO Box 1059 
Canberra City 2601 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 

Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 
Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale 2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 
Shop14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049)69 5258 

Canoe World 
684 Parramatta Road 
Croydon 2132 
Ph (02) 799 4685 

Caving Equipment 
15 Pier Street 
Haymarket 2000 
Ph (02) 929 0432 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 

Horizon Camping and 
Recreational Supplies 
49A Argyle Street 
Camden 2570 
Ph (046)66 9027 

Mountain Designs 
334 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 291231 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
62 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4840 


Norski 

153 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 

Outdoor Supplies Inverell 
168 Byron Street 
Inverell 2360 
Ph (067) 22 3620 

Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 

Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Tentcraft 

100 Parramatta Road 
Stanmore 2048 
Ph (02) 519 3955 

Queensland 

Austen Canoes 
207 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4030 
Ph (07) 57 7555 

Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Wooloongabba 4102 

Boomerang Tent City 
674 Beaudesert Road 
Salisbury 4107 
Ph (07) 275 1710 

Dennis Gittoes Maps 
11 Ward Street 
Tewantin 4565 
Ph (071)471025 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 36 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 

Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 

Torre Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 


Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 
279 Charters Towers Road 
Hermit Park 4812 

Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 
Shop 5 Downtowner Mall 
88 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002)34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 
212 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Victoria 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03)5091780 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew3101 
Ph (03)8621801 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 

Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03)598 8814 

The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 
140Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 


Coles Camping Gear 
1 Seymour Street 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (051)74 5032 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 

Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95526 

Gl Disposals Pty Ltd 
703 Centre Road 
East Bentleigh 3165 
Ph (03) 579 5444 

Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)67 2586 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 

MtWaverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
MtWaverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 

MtWaverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 

Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 

Phoenix Gear Pty Ltd 
465 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03)836 0668 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 
Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 95 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 88 3742 

Western Australia 

The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 

Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09)335 2813 




New Zealand 

The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Ltd 

Cnr Madras & Tuam Streets 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 67 148 

The Mountain Shop 
87 Cashel Street 
Christchurch 
Ph (Christchurch) 61 048 

USA 

Madden Mountaineering 
2400 Central Avenue 
Boulder 
Colorado 80301 
Ph (303) 442 5828 


Adventure 

activities 

New South Wales 

! Adventure Travel Centre 
| 28 Market Street 

Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 
28 O'Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 233 7033 

Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02)9601677 

Blue Mountains Expeditions 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2140 

The Explorers Group Pty Ltd 
363A Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 7788 

j Wilderness Expeditions 
PO Box 755 
Cooma 2630 
| Ph (0648) 21 587 

Queensland 

Australian Wilderness 
Expeditions 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075)33 3583 

Whitewater World Canoe Tours 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
13 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)212 3155 


Mountain Adventure 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Karie Adventures 
33 Quayle Street 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 34 8305 

Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 

Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002)971384 

Victoria 

Australian School of 
Rockclimbing 
26 Lewis Street 
Mount Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 6237 

Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 

The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 

Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)601121 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

New Zealand 

School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Helicopter Skiing & Alpine 
Touring 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph(Mt Cook) 834 

Adventures, Treks & Expeditions 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph(Mt Cook) 834 


Suppliers 

New South Wales cont. 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 



40 cents a word (minimum $4.00) 
prepaid. Deadlines: 15 January 
(Autumn issue), 15 April (Winter), 15 
July (Spring), 15 October (Summer). 
Advertisements will be inserted in first 
available issue. 

We reserve the right to alter or 
reject any advertisement and will not 
be held responsible for errors, 
although every care is taken to avoid 

All advertisements are accepted on 
the express condition that they do not 
in any way infringe the Trade 
Practices Act or violate any existing 
copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

GALIBIER SUPER PRO 

mountaineering boots size 11, 
$130. Ideal for New Zealand. 
Brand new, still in box. PO Box 
222, Armadale, Victoria 3143. 

MOUNTAINEERING: Australia's 
leading annual wilderness sports 
magazine. '81 — $3.50, '80 — 
$3.00, 79 — $2.00, 78 — $2.00, 
includes postage. Orders to 
MUMC cl- Sports Union, 
University of Melbourne, Parkville 
3052. 

NEW! Lightweight Gore-Tex 
garment is rain/wind parka and 
stormproof bivisack. 2V4 lbs/1.2 
kg. Free info ecotat Box 4447 
Virginia Beach VA 23454 USA. 

SE QUEENSLAND’S COOL- 
OOLA COAST ... an easy’ 
wilderness of lake/river system 
and high sand-dunes with rare 
rainforest. Detailed Cooloola 
Coast maps for bushwalkers and 
canoeists available from leading 
outdoor shops in capital cities, or 
post $3.50 to Dennis Gittoes, 11 
Ward Street, Tewantin, 4565. 



Clubs are invited to use this column to 
advertise their existence for the 
benefit of novices and newcomers to 
their area, to keep members in touch 
and to give notice of their meetings 
and other events. 

10 cents a word (minimum $2.00) 
prepaid. Send notice and payment to 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Adelaide Bushwalkers Club 

meets every first and third 
Wednesday at 8 pm in the 
Museum lecture room at the rear 
of the South Australian Museum 
on North Terrace. Visitors and 
new members are welcome. The 
club holds two week-end walks a 
month in areas such as the 
Flinders Ranges, and two Sunday 
walks in the Adelaide Hills. 
Contact the Secretary, PO Box 
178, Unley, SA5061. 

The Australian Rogaining 
Association brings together 
people interested in 24-hour 
cross country navigation. Groups 
in Victoria, Western Australia, SA 
and Tasmania. Details 1 Weld 
Street, Nedlands, WA 6009. 
Beginners always welcome. 

Dandenong Valley 

Bushwalking Club meets 
second Thursday of each month 
at 60 James Cook Drive, 
Endeavour Hills. Club caters for 
all age groups with outings every 
fortnight. Activities include 
canoeing, climbing, as well as 
half-day, day and extended walks. 
Contact Secretary, PO Box 288, 
Dandenong, Victoria 3175. 

The Victorian Climbing Club 

meets at 8 pm on the last 
Thursday of each month (except 
December) at 188 Gatehouse St, 
Parkville 3052. Visitors and new 
members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 
1725P, Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 


WILD JAN/FEB/MAR 








BE SEEN - BE SAFE AT NIGHT 

"TWILIGHT SAFETY PANNIERS" and "PACKS" 
RETRO-REFLECTIVE EARLY WARNING® FABRIC 
your life may depend on it. 



(stop) 


Early Warning®* Fabric 

“Twilight Safety Packs” and “Panniers” are made almost entirely of Early Warning® Fabric so as to be easily seen by 
drivers (or riders) in the light of their headlamps. Early Warning® Fabric with SCOTCHLITE** Brand reflective finish by the 
3M Company and Arthur Kahn, utilizes a unique finish which consists of millions of retro-reflective microspheres. This 
finish does not change the look or feel of the fabric in daylight or normal lighting conditions. However, when illuminated by 
a light source, such as car headlights, the entire fabric appears to “glow” bright silver; 300% more visible than ordinary 
fabric: visible to a distance of 100 metres (330 feet). 

Try it for yourself, place a flashlight in line with the eye: shine it on the fabric and you can 0 clearly see the retro-reflectivity. 
Early Warning® is the answer to increased safety for cyclists, motor cyclists, runners, pedestrians, or anyone whose 
recreational or job activity exposes them to the dangers of night time vehicular traffic. 

EARLY WARNING® Fabric, your life may depend on it. 



For a free catalogue and your nearest stockist write to: 

OUTDOOR LIFEp, 

222a Pacific Highway Hornsby NSW 2077 


★ ® Registered trademark of Arthur Kahn Company Inc. 

* ★® Registered trademark of The 3M Company 






Total adjustability 
simple as AB- 
see! 


Important points in Load 
Carrying 

For the highest degree of comfort in 
load carrying, certain features are 
essential. It must be possible to share 
the load between hips and shoulders 
through well-designed shoulderstraps 
and hip harnesses, also to shape the 
back of the sac to conform to the 
wearer's anatomy. It is important that 
the sac be designed to incorporate car- 
lying stability, this being even more 
important for skiers, climbers or 
scramblers, as an unstable load can 


suddenly "shift" throwing the climber 
off balance with perhaps unpleasant 
results. It is also desirable for a sac to 
have features incorporated in the back 
design to allow some airflow, and thus 
prevent excessive sweating, especially 
during strenuous use. Lastly, ability to 
adjust the back length is very impor¬ 
tant for many users. Because we con¬ 
sider these features to be so important, 
we manufacture neither external 
tubular frames with packs, nor rigid 
internal frames, as we do not believe 
that they measure up to our standands 
of comfort and stability. 



A.B. (Adjustable Back) 
System (Reg'd Design) 

The A.B. sacs incorporate all these 
features, being designed for the user 
who doesn't compromise on perfor¬ 
mance or quality. The semi-rigid 
x-shaped aluminium frame in the back, 
is meant to conform to the wearer's 
back by shaping, but still allowing air 
flow over most of the back thus 
minimising sweating. Because the 
frame conforms to the anatomy, the 
centre of gravity of the load is kept as 
close as possible to the back, therefore 
the user maintains an upright, comfor¬ 
table posture, unlike the bent forward 
posture necessary with many sacs. 
Much thought and testing has also 
gone into the design of the harness 
system to provide maximum stability, 
particularly the luxuriously padded 
lumbar pad and hip harness which give 
a positive 'wrap-around' at the hips, 
providing comfort and stability. The 



A.B. sacs are adjustable for back 
length by a very simple 
operation—(see illus.) making it easy 
to carry a light load high on the back, 
or a heavy load lower, transferring 
more weight onto the hips through the 
hip harness. The shoulder straps can 
also be removed easily and put inside 
the sac for safe carriage or for sac 
hauling. 

Ask to see AB— the sac for the 80's at 
your specialist retailer or write for col¬ 
our brochure to Dept. C6. 
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Photo Jol Shelton 





If you want to lighten your load and make your outdoor trips 
more enjoyable, then see us, the 

RUCKSACK SPORTS SPECIALISTS 



62 Clarence St., Sydney 21 Falcon St., Crows Nest 
MAIL ORDERS; P.O. Box 703 Crows Nest 2065 
(02)4393511 








MOUNTAIN DESIGNS Wtlderne^ Eqaflprient Manufacturers ; 
Shops at * 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS MELBOURNE 61 Hardware St (03) 67 2586 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS SYDNEY 334 Kent St (02) 29 1231 
MOUNTAIN EXPERIENCE BRISBANE 224 Barry Pde (07) 52 8804^ 


Shivling (6543m) in the Himalayas. The 2500m East Ridge is on th§ left andwasiirst climbed, alpine "style",' ey : 
Georges Betjpmbourg (France), Greg Child (Australia), Doug Scott (UK) and Rick White (Australia) Over 13 days 
In June'1987) Photo: White. i j 




